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“And when Rome falls—then falls the world.” 


PIUS IX. 


\ \ JE were on our way to Rome for 

the first time, many years ago 

—the Rome of Pio Nono—so 

took to ourselves in London a highly 
recommended courier. 

Fischer was a withered-up, sarcastic, 
one-eyed, irascible little German, who 
condescended to take care of us for—a 
consideration. We were to leave for the 
South in a couple of days, and the courier 
interviewed us for some instructions. 
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“*You have the proper of guide- 
books, madame; I suppose ?’’ said 
he. ‘* Guide-books are very neces- 
sary.’’ 

«¢Plenty,’’ was the reply. 

‘¢ Well, then, madame, I would 
recommend you to read them up; 
you will understand much better 
what you are going to see.’’ 

‘<To be sure, Fischer, that is an 
excellent way of acquiring knowl- 
edge,’’ was the grave answer. 

Fischer blinked his one eye, 
worked his thin lips, and was bow- 
ing himself out of the room when 
madame said: ‘‘And oh, Fischer, 
have a carriage here at eleven 
o’clock to-morrow morning; we 
wish to go to Crosby Hall.’’ 

‘“‘Crosby Hall? I don’t know 
any place like that, madame,’’ and 
his one eye expressed as much 
astonishment as two good ones could 
have done. 

‘It is a place to be seen, Fischer, 
a well-known place in London, and 
I must see it,’’ with quiet persistence. 

‘¢] will ask about it; but I have been 
in London over fifteen years, and I never 
heard about it, and have been with many 
people every year, but no one ever asked 
for Crosby Hall.’’. He stood irresolute, 
turned to the door, turned back, shifting 
his hat from one hand to the other, then 
said: ‘‘Is it a chateau ?”’ 


‘‘No; only a king lived there for 
a while.’’ Fischer was relieved; he 


could surely find a place where a king 
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had lived, and now really bowed himself 
away. 

The next morning, however, the 
courier had not added to his knowledge 
of London. He and the coachman were 
in perplexed consultation when our party 
descended the hotel steps; no one had 
ever heard of the place, the driver was 
totally ignorant of anything beyond the 
West End, and madame gave the direc- 
tions as best she could. Both courier 
and coachman no doubt wondered what 
king had kept state in the old house of 
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ered with embroidery, could be seen at 
every turn of the street ; when Antonelli, 
who was then Secretary of State, was at 
the climax of his power, holding with 
fine gloved hand the mainsprings of 
government — feared, hated, admired, 
bowing from his carriage with his suave 
inscrutable smile to all foreigners who 
chanced to catch his eye. It was a 
rather kindly eye, somewhat sad, and 
the clear-cut face had not acquired its 
calm without marks of the battle-field 
over which surging passions had raged. 





THE SISTINE CHAPEL. 


Sir John Crosby the merchant, away 
down in the City. 

And so, with much loitering by the 
way, we got to Rome the wonderful. 
It had been for so many years ‘the 
haven where we would be,’’ that we 
entered it almost between tears and 
laughter. This was in the good old 
days when Pio Nono could be seen 
driving about, his pleasant face beaming 
on the child of the Church and heretic 
alike; when cardinals in glowing red 
garments, driving in glaring red car- 
riages, with many gorgeous lackeys cov- 


We have never seen a face more strongly 
stamped with intellect. We soon found 
ourselves looking for the smile of recog- 
nition as we met the Cardinal’s carriage 
passing in and out of the court-yard of 
our hotel, where he used frequently to 
call to see a great dignitary who was 
staying there. 

Do all visitors to St. Peter’s experience 
the sense of disappointment which over- 
whelmed us on first seeing it? We 
simply could not take in its vastness ; 
we were much less impressed than we 
had been with Gothic Chester and Can- 
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terbury, which we had taken on our fly- 
ing trip through England. We were 
ashamed to acknowledge it to ourselves ; 
we expected to feel so much that we 
should have felt, yet did not feel, that 
our first visit was keenly disappointing. 
But we soon adjusted ourselves to the 
condition of things, and the vast glorious 
pile grew and grew so upon us that, 
before we left Rome, it came to be 
almost overwhelming. 

Just after our arrival, we went to St. 
Peter’s for High 
Mass ; most of the 
assembly was com- 
posed of foreign- 
ers, for the Roman 
families worship in 
asmaller church or 
their own chapels 
on such crowded 
occasions. 

The pavement 
about the altar was 
carpeted, and the 
Pope’s chair was 
on acanopied dais. 
There were boxes 
like those of an 
opera - house on 
each side of the 
altar, filled with 
women in_ black 
dresses and veils, 
in strong contrast 
to the guards in 
red coats, leather 
breeches,and jack- 
boots, and with 
drawn swords in 
hand. Gathered 
about the altar 
were innumerable priests and cardinals 
in gold and purple, red, white, and 
violet. Black gowns of the Jesuits and 
the brown ones of the Capuchins gave 
shadow to all the color. At the ele- 
vation of the Host, the guards who lined 
the nave dropped on their knees, their 
swords clanking on the pavement with 
one simultaneous ring, and then the 
swell of trumpet was heard. The chant- 
ing went on, the tenor soaring above the 
rest, and the clear musical voice of the 
Pope was heard. Then, crowned with 
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the triple crown, he was borne in the 
papal chair, on the shoulders of his 
attendants, through the crowd, between 
the waving white fans, and preceded 
by cardinals, monsignori, priests, and 
guards. He passed along with pale face 
and closed eyes, making the mystic sign 
with his fingers. The poor Pope! long 
fasting and the swaying motion of his 
chair always made him dizzy and sick. 
I think we never saw a more intellectual- 
looking body of men than the mon- 
signori who moved 
in this procession. 

Leo: XIII en- 
tirely changed the 
ceremonies at the 
Vatican, after he 
took the Keys of 
St. Peter. All the 
great functions are 
in private, as far 
as the Pope is con- 
cerned, so Rome 
is shorn of her 
spectacular glories. 
She cannot have 
two sovereigns. 
Leo practically 
says the Seven 
Hills cannot en- 
throne the head 
of the Church and 
the king of Italy. 

Many of the 
sights of Holy 
Week, we missed ; 
the crowds were 
tov great, and the 
‘‘washing of feet’’ 
and the ‘pil- 
grims’ supper”’ 
and such ceremonies had fewer attrac- 
tions for us than the Campagna, the sad 
beautiful Campagna, with its aqueducts 
and the tombs and solitary stone pines ; 
but we came back, not quite sure what 
we had seen—only penetrated, as it 
were, with the beauty of the flowing 
lines, the wonderful color. It was like 
a green sea, rolling in soft rounded waves 
—lonely, melancholy, mysterious, As 
far as the eye could reach was ruin, a 
desolate house here and there; a shep- 
herd watching his flock of white sheep 
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seemed only to accentuate the loneliness. 
Day after day, we turned our faces to 
the enchanted ground. As _ Easter 
approached, we saw many pilgrims wind- 
ing over the Campagna, on their way to 
the city, with long staffs, scallop-shells, 
and rosaries —dirty fellows, mostly ; 
bands of fine-looking peasants, Roman 
girls with their sudden enchanting smile. 
Then there were the pifferari, always in 
couples; one with the shrill bagpipe, 
the other with the old pastoral pipe like 
Pan’s, in conical felt hats gayly adorned 
with peacock’s feathers, clad in blue and 
red, with sheep-skin leggings up to the 
knees, with cloaks worn with all the 
grace of a Spanish grandee. Then we 
would meet the picturesque, tall, two- 
wheeled wine-cart, with its triangular 
hood ; the driver was always asleep and 
always accompanied by a busy barking 
little dog that guarded the wine-cart 


AND ABOUT ROME. 


Then there were herds of oxen, with 
their grayish skin and great soft eyes. 
Were the ‘‘ ox-eyed Juno’s’’ like these ? 
And there were some ugly buffaloes, with 
awkward short legs and such pathetic 
eyes that we wondered if they were the 
kind of beasts that held the soul. of the 
Prince who loved the Beauty in our dear 
old fairy-tale. So, day after day, we 
drove across the Campagna; we never 
tired of it. Sometimes to Albano, by 
whose lake ‘‘the lush anemones’’ grew 
in great patches on the ground beneath 
us, as blue as the sky above us; to 
Tusculum, Frascati, to Tivoli, to wher- 
ever we listed. Oh, golden days! Oh, 
sad Campagna, with the chill gray veil 
that enveloped thee at nightfall, mists 
that carried death with them! 

In one of our morning walks, when 
we were near to Rome, we came across 
some boys gesticulating, shouting in 

















FROM THE PONTE MOLLE. 


while his master took his siesta. The 
horse was always decorated with a pom- 
pon of feathers between -his ears, and a 
string of bells jingled as he went, and 
all was gay yet peaceful. Or we saw 
great flocks of sheep tended each by a 
shepherd, his goat-skin breeches making 
him look like Pan himself. The big 
sheep-dog kept guard while his master 
took his ease, and at nightfall the flock 
followed the shepherd to the fold: they 
were not driven. 


shrill voices, throwing out their hands 
with extended fingers, and we were sure 
that ‘blood would be shed, and were 
almost tempted to rush in and stop the 
fight ; but we were told that they were 
only amicably playing a game of morra, 
a game as old as Pharaoh and the 
Pyramids. And, looking on, were two 
young country-girls as interested as the 
boys, also shouting; suddenly one 
seemed to remember a trouble: she 
opened her mouth wide, the other looked 
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in critically, put her fingers into it, and 
gave a tooth a twist. ‘This original sys- 
tem of dentistry was not successful nor 
to the liking of the victim ; she promptly 
slapped the amateur dentist in the face 
with a ringing blow, and an Amazonian 
battle ensued. We walked away, while 
the boys continued the morra, and the 
girls the fight. Some hours later, we 
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thunder pealed, candle after candle was 
extinguished as the fifteen Psalms were 
chanted, the Miserere filled the room with 
the heart-broken beseeching music, the 
voices rising and falling in a wailing that 
added to the despairing awfulness as the 
darkness increased outside and the last 
candle was put out. 

It had grown to be that we could only 











FOUNTAIN 


saw the latter on the Trinita di Monte 
steps, looking very demure and clean 
and gay in embroidered aprons, brilliant 
handkerchiefs, and white head-cloths, 
posing as models to catch the eye of 
a passing artist. 

On the Wednesday before Easter, we 
made an effort to get into the Sistine 
Chapel} we were pinched, we had the 
gathers torn from our gowns, we were 
poked in the back, we were lifted from 
the ground—veils were torn and tempers 
ruffled. We saw nothing on account of 
the crowd, but the wonderful <‘¢ Last 
Judgment’’ on the background of the 
chapel. Outside, one of those sudden 
Roman thunder-storms was raging ; the 
chapel darkened and darkened, the 





OF MOSES. 


look at the great picture on the wall, 
and the surging. moving heads before us ; 
whether it was this seething mass or the 
long gazing at the ceiling, we do not 
know, but, as we looked, it seemed as if 
the whole vast dome were coming down 
on us with a confused crowd of tortured 
souls to claim us. But at last, above 
everything else, arose alone a tenor as 
high and beautiful as a lark’s, that was 
like a silver thread winding in and out 
through all the sorrow and darkness ; 
the sound broke the spell, but the tension 
nearly caused a fit of hysterical weeping. 

On one of those Roman days, we went 
to Veii. We did not know just why we 
must go to Veii, except that Fischer said 
it would be difficult. ‘It is a long way, 
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madame; eighteen miles.’’ 
it about twelve. ‘<I have devoted my 
time to asking; there is nothing to 
see, I assure you—absolutely nothing. 
Tomasso’s horses are hardly capable.’’ 
To all of which, madame replied: 
‘‘ Well, order someone else’s horses ; we 
will go to-morrow, if it be pleasant.’’ 
So we started, one bright morning, and 
enjoyed the breath of spring in the 
air, and the innumerable flowers that 
Tomasso insisted upon stopping to pluck 
for us, and reached Isola Farnese, whose 
rocky citadel looks down on Veii. Isola 
of the beautiful name, that dates back to 
the fifteenth century, but as new as yes- 
terday, compared to Veli; the malaria- 
stricken inhabitants look almost as if 


We found 


333 
difficulty about saddles. Filippo brought 
out triumphantly two donkeys much 


bedecked and with men’s saddles, very 
high and peaked, on their backs. Filippo 
evidently knew nothing of the necessity 
of the side-saddle; in his time, no 
signorini had come to Veii. The signora 
and signorina could get on just like a 
man as well— nothing easier. But 
Fischer, who could now go back to Rome 
and talk to the assembled couriers and 
maids about the excursion on which he 
had taken his ‘‘ people,’’ was full of sug- 
gestions—which were of no use. 

At last, the right stirrup was adjusted 
to the left side, and, as the donkeys were 
not much bigger than a_ good-sized 
St. Bernard dog, we thought we could 





COLUMBARIA. 


they lived among the tombs of the 
buried city. We found, on our arrival, 
no accommodations for travelers; but a 
certain bright-eyed kindly Filippo, who 
showed his white teeth with every word 
he spoke, was unearthed and said he 
could provide us with donkeys, and that 
he knew the localities by heart. Donkeys 
we must have; the walk was short, but 
over some wet ground. Then came the 


manage. To be sure, the position was 
insecure ; the right knee could not well 
clasp a thing almost as big as the prow 
of aship, the saddles wobbled, and the 
donkeys stopped frequently and seemed 
as if they wished to speak, as another 
ass had once done, and they were unac- 
customed to carrying panniers all on one 
side. But we got along slowly, with 
Fischer pulling at the bridles now and 
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ON THE TERRACE. 


then, and Filippo prodding the animals 
from behind constantly. Why we did 
not cross the bridge, I do not now 
remember ; but we forded a stream below 
it. With much pulling of tails and 
poking, we got safely to the opposite 
bank of the muddy little rivulet, all but 
mademoiselle ; midway in the stream, 
her donkey stopped and quietly shuffled 
her off backward. How it was done, 
none could tell; he appeared to do 
nothing, but in a moment he was on 
the opposite bank too, turning and 
gazing with delight at the confusion he 
had caused. His late burden lay in the 
water, and there was certainly an expres- 
sion of human enjoyment at the situation 
in his eyes, as there was in Fischer’s one 
eye, as the two gazed at poor wet made- 
moiselle, who always insisted that the 
donkey impudently winked at her. Made- 
moiselle! to be simply jostled off by a 
miserable little donkey, when she prided 
herself upon her horsemanship, and could 
ride a ‘‘ bucking’’ horse with the calm 
assurance that she could not be unseated. 
As soon as mademoiselle had crossed 
the stream, the donkey trotted off con- 


tentedly ; but, when caught, he was much 
belabored and jerked by angry Filippo. 
He was eventually sent back in disgrace 
to Isola, in the care of one of the many 
boys who had gathered in such numbers 
as made our party look like an invasion 
of the dead city. Well, there was not 
much to see but mounds, a broken arch 
here and there, small bits of wall now 
and then in this buried Etruscan city 
which was the rival of Rome and even 
surpassed her, four hundred years before 
Christ. It was abandoned four cent- 
uries, and repeopled under Augustus, to 
fall into decay again almost immediately. 
Such a sad, sad sight—the very ruins 
have perished. Only the lion-guarded 
painted tomb made us feel as if life 
had ever been there—the helmet, breast- 
plate, and spear-head of the warrior, the 
rude but vivid color of the dogs and 
leopards on the wall. The once prosper- 
ous city was the deadest place I have 
ever seen; Pzestum and Stonehenge are 
alive with people, compared with it. 
Tomasso’s horses were quite ‘‘ capa- 
ble’? on our way back to Rome, and 
we returned glad of our new experience. 
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Tomasso, our coachman, was a sympa- 
thetic fellow, always stopping at the 
points he knew we liked best, getting 
flowers for us, and driving us to little 
out-of-the-way places. He brought us 
his new baby to show us. How proud 
he was of the baby and the little wife! 
She was a pretty creature, and, when 
madame took the child in her arms, the 
mother got on her knees before it in a 
kind of loving adoration, just like the 
Maters in the great pictures. ‘The tiny 
baby was tightly swaddled from neck to 
foot, and looked just like one of Lucca 
della Robbia’s terra-cotta bamlini over 
the doors of the Innocenti at Florence. 

On St. Joseph’s Day, we were going 
to the Pincio with all the rest of the 
world, for an afternoon’s drive ; we were 
going, but did not go—no one ever does 
go, in Rome, to the place one starts for. 
Just as we turned up from the Piazza del 
Popolo, we saw a gayly ornamented 
booth, trimmed with -great green 
branches, and by it was standing a hand- 
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frittelli in a huge kettle of boi 
How golden brown they w 
very tempting! We had he 
‘* frittelle di San Giuseppe,’’ 
looked too inviting to be passe 
a taste. 

‘< Fischer !’? madame called. me 

Fischer looked down from the box, 
where he sat beside Tomasso. 

‘« Fischer, we want to stop for some of 
the frittelli.’’ 

‘‘If you carry them home, madame, 
they will not be fit to eat,’’ asserted 
Fischer. 

‘‘We will eat them there, then ; tell 
Tomasso to go back to the booth.’’ 

A more disgusted-looking man never 
lived ; even Tomasso, when he had his 
order, looked as if it were rather ‘< infra 
dig.’’ to drive ladies who stopped to eat 
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like the ‘‘common people.’’ But the 
carriage turned, and we got the frittelli ; 
they were very good—the ‘‘ common 
people ’”’ 


knew what was what. The 
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cake was a kind of doughnut, of a rich 
golden brown, made of flour and rice, 
and did honor to St. Joseph. 

Whilst we were eating and enjoying 
our ‘‘social departure,’’ a very correct- 
looking carriage went slowly by. A 
handsome woman leaned forward, took 
in the situation at once, hesitated a 
moment, and, after saying a few words 
to her footman, that carriage also turned 
and drove up to the frittelli - booth. 
The occupant said in such a pleasant 
voice : 

‘*You have set a good example, 
madame; you are an American, I sup- 
pose,’’ with a laugh. 


AND ABOUT ROME. 


afternoon light, showing above all the 
ancient city. 

A few evenings after St. Giuseppe’s 
Day, as madame entered the drawing- 
room of a house to which she had been 
invited to dinner, a pleasant laughing 
voice said to her: ‘‘I hope the frittelle 
agreed with you, madame,’’ and she 
beheld the other woman who had braved 
public opinion in the middle of a bright 
afternoon, when the world and his wife 
and all his family were whirling by on 
their way to the Pincio. She was a 
beautiful Irishwoman, the wife of an 
English earl, and a most charming per- 
son, as madame found on_ further 








BY 


We laughed too in sympathy, and 
said: ‘* You will find the frittelli good ; 
we had to taste them.”’ 

A few words were exchanged, and we 
passed on. But the taste of the fritters 
had taken the taste for the promenade, 
the fine dressing, and the conventionality 
of the Pincio out of us. So off we 
started for a drive across the Tiber, over 
the Ponte Molle and out the Flaminian 
Way. It is there that the great ladies 
of Rome so often go, alight from their 
‘carriages, and take their constitutional 
in solitary state. It was a favorite place 
of ours; for, as we came back, we had 
St. Peter’s and the Vatican in the golden 





THE SEA-HORSE FOUNTAIN. 


acquaintance —an acquaintance that 
became almost an intimacy after madame 
declared to her that she thought the 
Apollo Belvedere had the figure of a god 
and the soul of a dandy. Lady P. 
looked very indignant for a moment, 
then exclaimed: ‘‘ Do you know, I think 
you Americans are the most audacious 
people in the world.’’ But the pleasant- 
est acquaintance continued during that 
Roman visit. 

There came a day when we went to 
the Ghetto. To be sure, after our 
Roman fashion, we had started for the 
Church of the Cappucini ; but we decided 
that, after all, we could not go to the 
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underground cemetery of the B 
friars—the grinning skulls 
and robed skeletons, all the 
memento mori, were too hor- 
rible. But, as soon as we 
could turn from the great 
Archangel Michael by Guido, 
we stepped out into the Piazza 


Barberini and asked what 
should we do next. ‘‘ The 
Ghetto,’’ exclaimed made- 


moiselle, and to the Ghetto 
it was. At its head stood 
the old Cenci palace, its 
closed eyes and lips telling 
nothing now of its glories 
and its crimes. The Beatrice 
has found a home in the Bar- 
berini palace, where she looks 
out at us with red swollen 
eyelids from under the folds 
of her white head-dress. 

We turned into a narrow 
street seething with human 
beings shut up within its nar- 
row borders. Even the inter- 
dict to live beyond certain 
limits was virtually in force ; 
all laws were made against 
the Jews, none in their favor. 
Here they herded and cursed 
the oppressor and devised 
many ways of despoiling him, 
and became extortioners and 
unclean things. So the Jew 
takes his revenge; his ‘‘ hand is against 
every man.’’ 

The shop-doors were draped with old 
clothes of every description, the cast-off 
finery of a far-back princess, the dress- 
suit of some impecunious artist. Fischer 
piloted us through the dirty intricacies 
of the place with the calm assurance that 
only frequent visiting could have given 
him. After looking over much rubbish 
and some few rare things, we at last 
stopped before a witch-like old crone, 
said to have wonderful possessions in 
lace. At such old rags as she brought 
out for our inspection—torn dirty imita- 
tion—madame shook her head; none 
would tempt her. Fischer stood, with 
a patient sarcastic smile, at the entrance 
of the hole—it could not be called a 
room. It was he who was to make the 
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bargain for us. We had been warned 
what we must expect ; but we were sadly 
disappointed to leave without being the 
owners of something that had belonged 
to Anne of Austria, or Marie Antoinette, 
or Josephine, or of some Venetian or 
Spanish rose point that had bedecked 
the vestments of some great cardinal. 
So we turned to follow Fischer, who 
was already in the street. But, before 
we got to the door, the long skinny 
fingers of the vendor were on madame’s 
Fischer looked back and shook 
his head; we shook our heads also, 
because we thought we must. Then the 
old woman sidled away like a crab, and 
from some hole behind some dirty rags 
brought out a bundle of lace. She 
picked out some pieces and unfolded 
them, talking volubly. We did not know 
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her Italian ; but we did know her lace, 
and again we shook our heads and turned 
to the door. ‘Then, half exultantly, half 
reluctantly, out came some real treasures ; 
but the price was fabulous. 

Fischer was doing the bargaining ; he 
shook his head, raised the fingers of his 
right hand contemptuously, and took 
another step down the street. The old 
Jewess talked faster than ever, unfolding 
yards of filmy lace that took our breath 
away. She wagged her head, and Fischer 
shook his, and hands kept time, and the 
two movements were like the ancient 
china mandarins that decorated the old 
Dutch cabinet in my grandmother’s par- 
lor, which bobbed and bobbed when 
they were touched. We thought the 
battle would never end; but we were 
content so we got the lace, and we 
enjoyed ourselves hugely looking over 
the bundle. 

At last, Fischer asked, his thin lips 
scarcely moving, his eye fixed on the 
opposite wall as if quite indifferent : 

‘* Which do you most want ?”’ 

‘sAll,’’ replied madame, sadly ; ‘* but 
we can’t,’’ which was not grammatical, 
but expressed her feelings. ‘‘ This and 
this,’’ at last, after deciding and re-decid- 
ing, and selected a bit of point d’ Alengon 
and a narrow strip of cardinal point 
done in trees and elephants, archaic 
men, and quirls—ugly, perhaps, but very 
precious; and we watched the battle 
anew. It ended with as many gesticu- 
lations and protestations as if we had 
bound the old lady and robbed her, and 
we carried off our lace—which was not 
dear, after all. 

Then we went into another den and 
looked for curios. The shop-woman 
this time was a superb-looking Jewess of 
the pure animal type, with not a ray of 
sentiment in those glorious eyes. Old 
lamps that would have made the heart of 
Aladdin stand still, old mosaics, broken 


cameos, spurious scorabei, trinkets that - 


were manufactured yesterday in the Via 
Condotti, were pushed under our noses. 
We had gone through an object-lesson ; 
so we too shook our heads and turned as 
if to walk away, without a hint from 
Fischer. We were of course recalled, 
and went up the same scale of bad, 


better, best, till some really beautiful 
jewels were shown us. We observed the 
strange reluctance to part with the wares 
that we had noticed in the lace-seller. 
Was it from the love and habit of acqui- 
sition that the reluctance came? A 
desire to keep and an equally strong 
desire to sell were strangely mingled. 
Madame looked longingly at a Persian 
sard intaglio, an exquisite Phaeton in his 
chariot, with his unmanageable steeds 
galloping over rolling clouds, a chariot 
and steeds that were as lightly upborne 
by the ether, in stone, as those in Guido’s 
Aurora. Could we leave it in that dingy 
hole in the wall? With sinking hearts 
—the battle had been a hard one—we 
shook our heads now and stepped toward 
the street: to be called back, and some 
more haggling went on, till at last 
madame walked out of the shop, with 
Phaeton and his flying steeds held tightly 
in her hand. 

Fischer sighed, wiped his brow, and 
gave a subdued ‘‘ Whew !”’ as he piloted 
us through the dirty gutters, and we at 
last regained the carriage at the entrance 
of the Ghetto. And how glad we were 
to feel the fresh air in our faces, as we 
stood on the banks of the Tiber in the 
fading afternoon light. After the battle 
came the reaction, and grave doubts as 
to the genuineness of her intaglio seized 
madame ; and she carried it off to Cas- 
tallani, to get his opinion. To her 
great relief, he pronounced it a veritable 
antique of the best period, and said it 
was worth much more than madame had 
paid for it; which was comforting to the 
soul of any woman. 

Easter morning came in bright, beau- 
tiful ; life seemed full of all pleasant possi- 
bilities on such a day, and we felt as if the 
Russian salutation were more appropriate 
than any other: ‘‘Christ is risen !’’ 
‘¢Christ is indeed risen!’’ But, in the 
rush of preparation for going to St. 
Peter’s, in the drive through the Tras- 
tevere, filled with the most beautiful 
women in Rome, over the bridge flanked 
on either side by huge statues, and past 
St. Angelo with the great archangel on 
the summit, with crowds of all sorts of 
vehicles hurrying to the mighty cathe- 
dral, we forgot about the solemn joyful- 
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ness of the day, that we were going to 
a religious ceremony, not to a spectacle. 
Mass was sung amid great poinp of 
color and music, the silver trumpets 
sounded, and it was all over. Then 
came a scene that is quite indescribable. 
All were rushing for places in the grand 
piazza to see the benediction. The 
great doors were insufficient to let out 
such a mass quietly, and our seats were 
hemmed in. We had been elbowed, 
tripped, pushed, in getting to them; so 
we sat still, waiting with what little 
patience we had to be released. Every- 
one wanted to reach the colonnade or 
the open square; how was it to be 
accomplished? At last, some enterpris- 
ing Englishwoman on the front row of 
seats made a spring, and jumped the 
railing ; a male friend who was standing 
below caught her as she went. ‘Then 
such a scene! It was like a flock of 
sheep following the great bell-wether 
over a fence; woman after woman 
jumped, and was caught by someone 
below—if not by a friend, by somebody 
in the laughing crowd—and a passage 
was soon cleared to make way, for they 
went down with such force that it would 
not have been well to be beneath them 
when they landed. We were critical, 
disgusted, contemptuous — then we 
jumped too! Madame said afterward 
that she did not know how she came to 
do it, that it was like being seized by an 
epidemic ; she simply could not help it, 
and hardly knew that she went. 

The Baths of Caracalla, the Coliseum, 
the Forum,: the old palaces and ruins 
were alive with the people of the past, 
and the palaces of the Colonna and 
Orsini could easily be filled with pomp 
and color and movement; but it was 
not so easy to reconcile ourselves to the 
Pincio, so modern in effect. Long lines 
of carriages were drawn up on the hill, 
the women promenaded by the very 
modern Fountain of Moses, listened to 
the band play the airs from the ‘‘ Grand 
Duchess,’’ and displayed their trailing 
latest Paris gowns or lounged in their 
carriages, carrying on flirtations with 
the correctly gotten-up cavaliers who 
leaned over the carriage doors. We 
might have been in one of our own 
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parks in America; it seemed all so out 
of place. As we moved away from the 
crowd, we were brought back to Rome 
itself at the sight of some monsignori 
walking along a terrace, followed by 
attendant priests and lackeys, and we 
wondered what Marcus Aurelius would 
have said about it all. On the Pincian 
Hill, Lucullus kept state and feasted 
Cicero and Pompey, and here to-day 
the band plays under the great palm- 
tree, and the people of all nations col- 
lect; and, when the Ave Maria bells 
ring, away they all flock to the French 
church to hear the singing or to avoid 
the dreaded evening air. 

We linger on—hoping, it may be, to 
see Lucullus or Cicero or Pompey, or 
perhaps a slave lingering about; but we 
see only the dense foliage of the ilex- 
trees, the gray mists over the Campagna, 
that must be the assembling of the ghosts 
of its buried people, to the dome of St. 
Peter’s, with its cross rising over_all. 

On one of our drives out of Rome, we 
went to see the columbaria of the freed- 
men of Octavia, in a square tomb con- 
taining many cinerary urns in niches 
like pigeon-holes. Many of the colum- 
baria were held in common by a large 
number of persons; others were pos- 
sessed by wealthy families, and only the 
ashes of these and sometimes their 
slaves were put there. Some of the 
urns were of beautiful designs, while 
others were of quite ordinary material 
and shape. One -or two unusual and 
valuable vases have been found here and 
removed to the Vatican. 

We hid a baiocco behind one of the 
pillars of St. Peter’s, and drank of the 
waters of the Trevi by moonlight, to 
insure our return to the blessed city, 
and we lay awake much of the night 
listening to the lulling sound, the 
tinkling and the plashing of the innumer- 
able fountains. For were we not going 
away on the morrow? Early in the 
morning, we started for Florence. How 
quiet Rome lay under the morning sun ! 
Such a burst of scarlet poppies, wet with 
dew, as greeted our eyes as we sped 
away from her, leaving with us that 
memory of brilliant coloring as we took 
our farewell look. 


Sarah Powel. 
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MARKS. 


z This burnt in blue on all arti- 
dp cles made in the factory. The 
letters are the initials of “‘ Kén- 

KPM igliche Porzellan Manufaktur.” 





In addition to the above, all 
porcelain decorated on the sur- 
face of the glaze bears this in 
red. 


This mark in blue on “ Seger 
Porcelain,’”’ so called from Dr. 
Seger, its inventor. 


Sgr. P. 











()*: of the most prominent porce- 


lain manufactories of the last 
century, and the only one which 

has continued in operation up to our 
time, besides that at Meissen, as the 
property of the state, is the royal porce- 
lain manufactory at Berlin, whose origin 
not only romancers, but serious writers 
following after them, like Marryat in 
‘‘A History of Pottery and Porceiain,”’ 
have mistakenly carried back to a sup- 
posed transplanting of Meissen workmen 
to Berlin by Frederick the Great during 
the Seven Years’ War. In fact, a small 
porcelain factory was erected in Berlin 
in 1750, without any co-operation from 
the state, by a merchant named Wegeli, 
who, through an expert from the Hoechst 
manufactory named Reinhardt, procured 
the recipe used in the manufacture of 
porcelain, and made there such articles as 
were at that time the mode—snuff-boxes, 
heads of walking-sticks, bottles, and also 
well-modeled figures and some small but 
rich and tastefully ornamented coffee- 
sets. The profits of the factory could 
not have equaled the expectation of the 
owner, for in 1757 it was discontinued. 
In the year 1760, the banker Gotz- 
kowski, then celebrated for his interest 
in experiments, bought the factory, with 
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its stock of models, moulds, and the 
secrets—at that time carefully guarded— 
of its recipes. He moved the factory 
to another place (No. 4 Leipzig Street), 
enlarged it, drew competent artists from 
other factories—especially from Meissen 
—by high pay, and with their help and 
guided by the technical skill of Rein- 
hardt, whom we have mentioned before, 
in a short time accomplished excellent 
results. But the considerable sums which 
the establishment in a_ short time 
exhausted, without any corresponding 
profit, compelled Gotzkowski, in 1763, 
to suspend payment. 

The great interest that King Frederick 
had displayed in the ever improving 
products of the factory, which already 
excelled the work done in most of those 
German factories under the special pro- 
tection or the direct conduct of their 
princes, in the beauty of the porcelain 
itself as well as in the artistic handling 
of its models, induced Gotzkowski to 
turn for help to the monarch, who con- 
cluded to buy the institution with public 
money. 

Still the financial success remained 
below the expectations, but the greater 
commissions which were given to the 
institute by the direct order of the king, 
who showed a preference for employing 
the products of his factory as state pres- 
ents, soon brought them into deserved 
celebrity and led to their employment 
by other prominent people and by for- 
eign courts. The products of this time, 
during which the art-loving monarch dis- 
played the most lively interest even in 
the details of the work, belong to the most 
perfect specimens which the ceramic art 
has ever produced. The Berlin specimens 
of the time show a harmony between 
the forms, with their delicate reliefs and 
the decoration employed upon them, not 
found in any other manufactory of the 
period. Their reputation increased year 
by year, and the interest which the king 
displayed in the institution to the last 
year of his life, when some especially 
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good pieces painted in his favorite colors, 
purple and the rust-red of iron, were 
brought to his bedside, contributed to 
increased industry in the practice of their 
art by those in charge of the factory. 
After the death of the great king, the 
superintendence of the factory, which 
heretofore the king himself had under- 





taken, was given to a commission pre- 
sided over by Von Heinitz, a minister 
of state. ‘There was still an earnest 
effort to produce beautiful wares, but the 
change from the severer taste of the 
former judges was not favorable, and 
brought with it many transformations in 
the beautiful old models. The great 
calamity which occurred to Germany and 
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Prussia in the beginning of the century, 
and the consequent discouragement in 
both countries, operated unfavorably 
upon the factory, and even the happy 
change in events subsequently could not 
revive the old spirit in the undertaking. 
During this time the factory made chiefly 
articles for use: table and coffee services 


in great numbers and decorated to suit 
the taste of the period were produced in 
large quantities and of excellent quality, 
and, as Prussia held the monopoly of 
porcelain-manufacturing until the middle 
of the century, they found a large and 
profitable market. Of course, during 
this period a great number of important 
art-works were produced—fine large vases 
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after the antique, with designs by the 
best artists of the time, generally ordered 
for state presents. 

The events of 1870, which placed 
Prussia at the head of united Germany, 
awoke the national feeling and the desire 
for a new art-life, as well as developed 
the desire for individual effort to an 


unexpected degree. Since that time, the 
production of the factory has taken a 
new direction ; determined to work not 
only for profit, but furnished with modest 
aid from the state, it has drawn to it 
a competent personnel of artists, who, 
under the guidance of the best talent, 
have in this short period accomplished 
wonderful results in art as well as in 
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technique. A commission of competent 
judges, artists, and connoisseurs, among 
whom it is only necessary to name Men- 
zel and Knaus in order to place the 
question of taste in the matter beyond 
dispute, constantly oversee the artistic 
tendencies exhibited in the work. In 
order to produce a continuous increase 





in artistic power, the young painters and 
modelers receive regular lessons. The 
factory has not failed to obtain in the 
last few years profitable orders. The 
silver wedding of the Crown Prince was 
the occasion for an order from sixteen 
Prussian states; this was a costly table- 
service, whose principal pieces bore 
pictures beautifully executed after designs 
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by Meyerheim, a magnificent large can- 
delabrum, in the new technique of the 
factory, and two sconces, in the form 
shown by the illustrations on the two 
preceding pages; but, instead of the 
Boucher-like figures, they were decorated 
with compositions by Menzel appropri- 
ate to the occasion. ‘The pair shown 
were purchased by Bailey, Banks and 
Biddle, of Philadelphia, from whom they 
have passed into the possession of one 
of the most appreciative collectors in the 
United States. Not only in an artistic 
direction, but in technical matters, dur- 
ing this period, great progress was made, 
particularly in colored glazes, of which 
beautiful examples in the style of cloi- 
sonné enamel were produced, in painting 
under and upon the glaze in vitrified 
colors, and recently associated with these 
a series of transparent enamels of jewel- 
like splendor of coloring. These enam- 
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els, fired several times and laid on in 
high relief, are generally on a gold 
ground to heighten the effect. 
Another original specialty of the fac- 
tory should be mentioned: a peculiar 
treatment of the glaze, which is placed 
above fine painting, and serves as a back- 
ground, the thin layer robbing the colors 
of some of their brightness. Pictures 
painted upon such surfaces, generally 
beautiful heads of young girls, look as if 
painted upon velvet, and are largely used 
as medallions upon vases and as plaques 
for wall-decoration. ‘These different and 
highly interesting processes, in their taste- 
ful and peculiar application, together 
with the zeal of the directors of the 
factory in striving to reproduce with 
absolute correctness the most beautiful 
of the old models from the first and best 
period, have not failed to interest the 
art-loving public of all countries. 
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BRABA. 


HE music had stopped, and 
only the sounds of voices 
and laughter came 
through the open doors 
and windows, softened 
by the slight distance. 

Through one of these doors, out on a 
broad second-story veranda, came a man 
and a young girl, she looking back and 
putting up her hand to her eyes, as if to 
shield them from the brilliant dazzling 
moonlight, he looking down at her. 

‘“¢Now, this is lovely; so cool and 
restful, after all the noise and glare,’’ 
the girl said, leaning on the broad rail- 
ing and looking up into the deep blue 
heavens, where the moon rode calm and 
stately, extinguishing and paling all the 
lesser lights. ‘‘I believe I was getting 
tired in there.’’ 

Her companion looked down at her a 
moment, without speaking; the same 
light which so plainly set forth her 
dainty loveliness showed him to be tall, 
strong of frame, with deep-set serious 
eyes and slightly gray hair, wearing his 
evening-clothes neither as a servant nor 
a gentleman, but with a certain pathetic 
air of having put them on too late in 
life. His answer to her confession of 
fatigue was to lift her, as he might have 
lifted a child, up on the railing, with her 
back against a convenient pillar, throw- 
ing about her shoulders the scarf he 
carried; then, folding his arms and 
standing before her, he said quietly : 

‘<It is something new for you to be 
tired anywhere, is it not? You were 
never tired in Egypt, nor among the 
Scottish lakes and hills.’’ 

The girl looked out across the broad 
bay without speaking, a slight shade in 
her beautiful eyes ; then she turned sud- 
denly to her companion. 

‘*Mr. Carter,’’ she began, impuls- 
ively, ‘‘do you know, I was not one bit 
surprised this morning, when we came 
in to breakfast and found you and Mr. 
Leigh sitting there. It seemed the 
most natural thing.in the world to have 
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you join us up here in the wilds of 
Maine ; indeed, the unnatural thing was 
to be so long without you. Where have 
you and your brother been since Italy 
days ?’’ 

‘< We went West as soon as we landed, 
to look after some of our affairs, and 
since then we have been most of the time 
in Boston.’’ 

‘*Where is ‘West’? Somewhere in 
New York, or real West ?’’ 

‘¢T think,’’ answered Mr. Carter, with 
a slight smile, ‘‘ that it would have been 
real West to you, though to us it is so 
changed and civilized that we scarcely 
knew our old home.”’ 

‘““Your old home? Mr. Carter, do 
you remember when we were in Switzer- 
land, that I asked you to tell me some- 
thing about yourself? Think how long 
we have known you—nearly two years 
now—and how much we have traveled 
together, and yet I don’t know anything 
in the world about you except that Mr. 
Leigh is your half-brother and that you 
love him—well, better than most own 
brothers. Tell me to-night about your 
old home, your boyhood, yourself— 
won’t you ?”’ 

For answer, the man turned from her 
and walked the whole length of the 
veranda, stood a moment watching the 
moonlight on the dancing waters, then 
came slowly back, she looking at him 
with astonishment. 

«<T remember,’’ he said, briefly ; then, 
after a pause: ‘‘Why do you want to 
know, Miss Frances ?”’ 

‘« ]—-why do you not want to tell me, 
Mr. Carter? You put me off in just 
the same way before. Do you think me 
impertinent or inquisitive? I am very 
sorry.” 

“‘T think you—’’ He paused, and 
then went on more lightly: ‘‘It is not 
a very interesting story, ours—or shall I 
say mine? The boy’s is not necessarily 
part of it—’’ 

The girl interrupted him with a sweet 
low laugh. 











‘*Not part of it?’’ she exclaimed. 
«‘ Your story not. part of Mr. Leigh’s? 
What an absurd beginning! Do you 
forget that we know you both?”’ 

‘Miss Frances,’’ the man _ spoke 
gravely, with a certain sternness in his 
tone, and no smile answering hers, ‘I 
will tell you what you ask. It will take 
some time—it may not fali pleasantly on 
your ears; but, if you desire it, I will 
tell you just what you ask—of my old 
home, if it could have been so called: 
my boyhood, if I ever had any: myself 
—and then you will see that I am right 
and just; Arthur’s is no part of it.’’ 

The girl’s eyes were fixed wonderingly 
on his face, older and harder than she 
had ever seen it, as she murmured an 
inaudible response; and, leaning his 
hand on the broad railing on which she 
was enthroned, he went on: 

‘¢] was born in the ‘real’ West, the 
West you will not see when you fly out 
to the Pacific by the lightning express 
this fall, the West that was given over to 
miners, Indians, and occasional soldiers. 
There were four of us—living, sleeping, 
cooking, eating, fighting—in one room: 
my father, my mother, my brother, and 
I. My father was a big handsome back- 
woodsman, violent-tempered but affec- 
tionate; if he beat us one day, he was 
sure to give us an extra drink of whisky 
the next, to make up for it; my mother 
—I don’t know what she was, for I 
never saw her sober, I never heard her 
speak a kind word, to me or to anyone 
else. Since then, I have liked to fancy 
that she was once young and innocent ; 
when I knew her, she was old beyond 
her years, vile and horrible. You see, 
Miss Frances, I told you it would not be 
a pleasant story. The books I read, no 
matter how bad the fathers are, tell 
always of a mother to be loved: the 
lowest language I have ever heard fell 
from my mother’s lips, the person of 
whom I think with the most shuddering 
disgust was my mother ! 

‘¢ When Dick and I were eighteen and 
nineteen, we had struck out for our- 
selves and lived together—well, not 
alone—in a hut some two or three miles 
from dad’s. Mother was dead then ; 
she had broken a blood-vessel in a 
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drunken row, when all of us were away 
and she had a lot of men in with her. 
After she died, my father was more 
decent ; but we were tired of the life, 
and we moved off. I hadn’t seen him 
for several months, when a tenderfoot 
dropped in, one night, with a yarn about 
him that made us swear, we were so 
taken aback. He said dad was married, 
fair-and-square married, to a young 
woman with a kid—a boy, I mean. She 
had come up in the woods to live with 
her husband, because he was dying with 
consumption ; he was an artist, the man 
said, and a real good sort. Dad had 
been good to him and to her, and, when 
the fellow died, she staid on with the 
woman they had boarded with, and now 
it was five months, and she’d married 
dad! He had built her a house, and he 
washed every day, and they lived like 
folks. Dick and Mag and Sal and I just 
doubled up, we laughed so at it all ; and 
I had a notion I’d drop in and give them 
a call—I never had no row with him, 
you see. But I forgot it, and the time 
went on fora year or so. One day, I 
was riding up from the town that was 
beginning to grow up—it’s a big city 
now—and I took the back road, past the 
old hovel where I was born. The hovel 
was gone, and there was a fine house and 
a flower-garden all about it. I got off 
my horse so as not to spoil the posies, 
and knocked at the door. A fine clean 
young woman, with big black eyes and 
red cheeks, opened it, and, as she did, I 
saw my father sitting in a rocking-chair ; 
so I walked in. It was a baby he had 
in his lap—a baby with red cheeks and 
black eyes; and he was whistling at it, 
and it was crowing at him, just as if 
they knew each other. He laughed 
when he saw me, and told me it was 
about time I should be coming round to 
see my sister ; then he tossed the kid up 
and down, and the mother laughed and 
nodded at me, as friendly as might be, 
not even making a fuss when dad put 
the baby on my knee and I almost 
dropped it. Presently, while I was tak- 


ing a little drink to all their healths, in 
a clean glass—a small one it was, too, 
and only once filled—I heard a little 
soft noise behind my chair, and, as I was 











looking round, my father called out: 
‘Here, you sir, come out here and speak 
to your brother.’ It was a little boy, a 
tiny little fair boy, with soft yellow curls 
and the biggest beautiful blue eyes I ever 
looked into. He came very slow and 
shy, and put his scrap of a hand in 
mine. ‘ Braba,’ he said, looking up at 
me, then he put out his little arms and 
said ‘Take,’ and they laughed; for 
they said that in all the months he had 
never once gone to my father, and not 
often to his mother. He was not the 
least like her; the baby girl was her 
picture, and he was not the least like 
anyone I ever saw. He never has—’’ 

‘«Mr. Carter,’’ the girl cried, ‘‘ then 
he—Mr. Leigh—is not—’’ 

‘«No,”’ he answered, shortly, ‘‘ but 
don’t say it; I can’t bear to have it 
said. He sat in my lap awhile, the first 
child that ever did, and I talked to him 
and told him I’d give him a ride on my 
horse some day. When I put him down, 
he cried and clung to me, saying 
‘Braba’ over and over, putting up his 
little soft innocent lips to be kissed ; at 
first, I didn’t know how to do it. I 
was so taken up with him that I hardly 
sensed the changes in the house—the 
carpet and the curtains, the piano, and 
my father’s clothes; but I saw them all, 
and I shook hands with my father’s wife 
and kissed his little girl, and then I rode 
off with a cry in my ears: ‘Braba! I 
want my Braba!’ 

‘¢T intended to tell Dick all about it; 
but, when I got home, I found they had 
been having a row—they were all half 
drunk, and I was disgusted with the look 
of things, the dirt and nastiness, the 
confusion. I looked after my horse, 
took a drink, threw myself down on the 
floor on a dirty heap that served us for a 
bed, and there I slept till I was waked 
by acry from one of the girls. In the 
open door, right where the moonlight, 
bright as this to-night, was streaming in, 
stood a little white figure, its two hands 
‘stretched out, and a child’s voice was 
sobbing: ‘Braba! I want my Braba!’ 

‘¢T jumped up, stumbling over the 
others, and caught the poor little fright- 
ened thing in my arms; he clung to me 
close, laughing for happiness at finding 
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me, while the tears were on his cheek. 
They were all awake by that time, and I 
told them who the child was, quieting 
him when he was frightened at their 
curses and cries. It was too late-to take 
him back, and he was afraid to lie down 
by the others, trembling when anyone 
but me looked at him, and hiding his 
face; so I held him in my arms all 
night, sitting in a broken chair, his 
soft little arm about my neck, his curls 
against my cheek. I didn’t sleep much. 
In the morning, when I waked, he was 
awake too, looking up at me with those 
eyes of his, so quiet and content that I 
was astonished. I kept the others away . 
and fed him a bit of breakfast; he took 
it like a bird, and then he sat on the 
stump of a tree while I groomed and fed 
my horse and got ready to take him 
back to his mother. I didn’t know his 
name, and we’d got so kind of intimate 
that I didn’t like to remind him that we 
hadn’t always been friends by asking 
what it was, so I called him Chappie, 
and—”’ 

‘‘T know,’’ the girl said, softly, in a 
choked voice. ‘‘ You called him that 
the day he fainted, when he had twisted 
his leg between the stones, and you held 
him in your arms as if he had been a 
baby. Tell me the rest !’’ 

‘Well, he sat on the stump, and he 
babbled about the birds—his voice was 
about as sweet as theirs—and the flowers, 
and the horse, and going riding; and 
then I got an old skirt from one of the 
girls, for he had only his little night- 
frock on, and I wrapped him up and 
took him in front of me on the horse. 
The minute we started, he asked: ‘ What 
he name?’ I couldn’t tell him Hell, so 
I just on the flash said Chicken; and 
Chicken the beast was from that day. 
He was just as happy as he could be, all 
those three miles ; but, when we rode up 
to my father’s front door, and his mother 
came out and began to scold him for 
being such a bad boy and running away, 
he began to cry too, and just hung on 
to me and hid his face and would say 
not: a-word but ‘Braba.’ At last, his 
mother got angry and tried to pull him 
out of my arms, and my father came out 
and tossed the baby girl and laughed at 





my trouble ; for it seemed as if nothing 
but roughness—and that I vowed no one 
should use—could take Chappie from 
me. ‘They told me he had cried for me, 
after I left, till his mother whipped him ; 
and then, when he was left in his bed, 
he had crawled out and stoien off on the 
trail he had seen me take. My heart 
got sore in my breast ; I could not leave 
like that the first creature besides dumb 
brutes that had ever taken to me, so I 
said at last: ‘ Chuck me some duds, and 
I’ll take him back with me; when he 
wants to come home, I'l bring him.’ 

‘«« T suppose the new child and the new 
- husband had taken all the mother’s heart 
from this child, for she gave him just a 
careless kiss and let him ride off; and 
she stood to watch us go, her head 
against my father’s arm, her hand play- 
ing with the little baby’s naked toes, the 
three of them as happy as may be. How 
Chappie did talk! He was gay asa 
young prairie-dog ; and, when I jumped 
off my horse at my own cabin, I felt as 
if he had been born mine. Then there 
was the worst row we’d ever had yet; 
neither of the girls wanted a bothering 
child round, and Sal said at last that 
Quill Harson’d been wanting her for a 
year back to come and live with him, 
and, if I didn’t take that brat back 
where he belonged, she was going to 
start for his cabin before sundown. And 
Mag said, if Dick didn’t make me see 
sense, she’d go too. ‘That fired Dick 
up, and he got into a tear with her, and 
they fell to swearing and cursing so that 
I took the child in my arms and went 
out into the woods; for somehow I 
couldn’t bear the fright in his eyes. 
They fought it out somehow, for I saw 
them come out, the’girls crying, and 
Mag with a black eye; and then Dick 
came out and got on his horse and rode 
off, and I never saw any of them again. 
Harson killed Sal when he was drunk 
once. I never heard again of Mag, and 
Dick was drowned the next freshet- 
time. 

‘‘All that day, I wandered round with 
Chappie, and, when the sun was down, 
we came into the house. I always car- 
ried some crusts in my pocket, so we 
were not hungry ; but the place had such 
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a desolate look that, when I saw a new 
life had to begin for me, I was ready to 
curse the boy for breaking everything up 
like that. But, when I turned on him, 
he was so tired that he had dropped his 
head down on his arm on an old chair, 
and, though we hadn’t been five minutes 
in the house, there he was, his curls all 
over his face, fast asleep. 
_ €*T picked him up and put him on a 
pile of things, with an old coat of mine 
over him, and there he slept right 
through till early morning. The next 
night was the hardest time; for, when 
bed-time came, he was spry and wide 
awake, and, when I had put on his little 
white thing and was going to put him 
down to sleep, he said: ‘Now, Braba, 
say prayers.’ 

‘« Perhaps you’ ll not believe me when 
I tell you that it was the first time I ever 
heard such a thing in my life, and I 
didn’t know what he meant when he 
ducked down on his knees and began to 
jabber in a way I couldn’t understand. 
All I could make out was something 
about ‘P’ease God’ and ‘Baby good 
boy’; and when I couldn’t make out 
what he meant, he set in to whimper. I 
took him out to see the moon, and 
played with him awhile, so that he forgot 
it; but, when he was asleep, I sat and 
looked at him and wondered what I was 
going to do with him and how he would 
look after a while, living in such dirt, 
and if he would get over his pretty looks 
and ways and be like the rest of us. 
And yet he had twisted himself into my’ 
heart so, in those three days, that I 
could no more have taken him back to 
his mother than have cut off my foot. 

‘¢T stood it all—the way we had to 
live, picking up and cooking for myself, 
and sitting round because I daresn’t leave 
the boy alone, for the time the good 
weather lasted; but when it set in to 
rain, and I couldn’t go for long rides 
with the child on the saddle before me, 
I left him to play with a chipmunk I had 
caught for him and put in a cage, and 
rode down the slope to the house of a 
decent woman—it may well be that she 
was the only decent woman in that part 
of the country—a widow who wouldn’t 
have liked to see me coming her way a 
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month before. She was sitting by her 
stove, knitting, when I went in, and I 
told her right off what I wanted. I said 
I had a child with me—my little 
brother; that we lived all alone, and 
that he didn’t seem quite right without 
being looked after a little more. He 
didn’t seem quite so clean and spry as 
he used to be. She seemed to be quite 
stirred up when she heard the story of 
his coming to me, and she told me she 
had seen him and knew the father before 
he died. 

‘¢¢He was a square man,’ she said, 
‘and a gentleman, though he was a soft 
kind. He did not seem to worry much 
about leaving his wife, but he did grieve 
about the boy. She wasn’t his kind, 
but the little fellow was—just his father’s 
look and way, and the hold of his head 
wasn’t like common ones.’ 

*‘All that made me bold to ask her 
what I wanted ; and she said that, since 
I had cleared the ribbage out of my 
house, she would come and clean up for 
me and show me how to keep the boy 
tidy and decent. There was something 
so nice about her—I’d call it motherly 
now, but then I didn’t know what that 
word meant—that I asked her about the 
prayers. Chappie had given them up, 
he was so sleepy nights; but I thought, 
if they were any good, I wanted him to 
keep on doing them. 

‘“<¢You poor benighted heathen!’ 
says the widow, and I remember she 
dropped her work down in her lap; ‘ do 
you mean you never heard of prayers ?’ 

‘¢T felt ashamed to have her speak so 
to me, for there were tears in her eyes; 
but I asked her would she tell me about 
them, and she told-me two prayers— 
over and over I had to say them till I 
knew them—that it was likely the child 
had been taught; and that night, Miss 
Frances, helping the child and helped by 
him, I said the first prayer of my life. 

‘‘After the widow had come and 
cleaned up—and a neat place she left us 
—she told me it wasn’t fit for pigs to eat 
and sleep all in the one room; so I built 
a lean-to and fixed it up for the night, 
and went down to the settlement and 
bought a bed and a little chair, and a 
tub to wash Chappie in, and some toys 
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for him to play with, and then the winter 
set in. If anyone had told me, the year 
before, that I could live happy and con- 
tent in the cabin, alone with a little 
child and a squirrel and two cats, never 
spending a night away, none but the 
widow coming across my own sill, I 
would have laughed in his face; but 
then I hadn’t seen Chappie. Summer 
and winter, winter and summer, we lived 
on together, the widow looking after us 
once a week for cleaning up and wash- 
ing, for two or three years; I hunted 
and mined when it was the season—we 
lived as everyone did in that country, 
from hand to mouth. 

«One day, some gentlefolk rode up 
the mountain on horseback, and, when 
they saw my beautiful boy, they cried 
out at his loveliness; the women kissed 
him, and the men wanted to give him 
silver that I wouldn’t let him take. Two 
or three days after that, they sent him 
up some little picture-books. I wish 
you could have seen Chappie then; he 
went wild. His only grief was that he 
couldn’t make out the black little things 
that were to tell about what the things 
all were, and neither could I. I went to 
my good widow, but neither could she 
help me in that. Chappie’s mother 
could read, of course; but she and my 
father had moved off to the Pacific slope, 
the year before—besides, I was so afraid 
all the time that she would claim my 
boy that I wouldn’t have gone near her 
if she had been next door. 

‘¢The widow told me of a preacher 
down in the settlement; so I went to 
him the next night, when my boy was 
asleep—I was not so afraid to leave him 
alone now—and asked him to show me 
how to tell reading. He talked to me 
for a long time—a fine young fellow he 
was, a bishop afterward before he died— 
and he said he would give me some 
blocks with letters on them, and teach 
me so that I might teach the child. We 
used to go down on horseback sometimes 
to get our lessons, and then I began to 
go down Sundays and take the boy to 
church. The widow had cut off the 
curls that I had learned to do up as well 
as any woman and was so proud of, 
because she thought the boy would be 
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stronger and hardier without them; but 
Chappie was as beautiful as ever, even 
cropped. 

‘‘It was nearly two years before we 
could read well; the boy was far ahead 
of me, and we would sit all the long 
evenings and read the books the parson 
bought for me. I had struck it rich 
some time’ before, and I was getting to 
have more money than I could use, 
when what was in the boy began to 
come out. It was one night when he 
was lying by the fire: he took a bit of 
coal, and on the leaf of one of our 
books he drew my picture. Then I 
knew he was his father’s boy, for anyone 
would have recognized that picture. 
The parson had gone away, but I wrote 
him a letter—I had learned to write too, 
for I had to teach the boy ; and he wrote 
back : 

‘<<Tf the picture you sent me was 
Chappie’s unaided work, he must have 
training ; you will have to send him 
East for lessons.’ 

‘Send him East? Let my child go 
from me and forget me? It made me 
sick. Iset things in the best order I 
could, and took him to Boston, because 
the parson and the widow both came 
from there, and it was a good enough 
place for me. 

‘* He studied at the Academy, and 
sat and watched him; sometimes I read, 
but generally all I cared for was to sit 
and look at his golden head, his beauti- 
ful rapt face. 

‘‘ There is very little else to tell you, 
Miss Frances. I had a tutor for the 
boy, who fitted him for Harvard, he all 
the time keeping up the art-work that 
was meat and drink to him. When he 
went to Harvard, I got a situation to 
give me something to do while he was 
away from me during the day. He’s 
never wanted for anything since he came 
to’ me that night in the moonbeams, 
that I conld give him or help him to 
get; and please the God that came to 
me with him, he never shall. We are 
very rich, you know; everything that I 
have done has prospered. We have 
traveled, Arthur has done good work— 
more than that: fine work—at his paint- 
ing, and for his sake 1 have put on the 
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veneer of a gentleman; how thin the 
veneering is, I have not known till this 
night, when I have found myself sinking 
back into the vernacular, as I talked of 
the old days. Generally, I keep myself 
well in hand.”’ 

‘Mr. Carter,’’ Frances said, looking 
up into his face, ‘‘ how you do love Mr. 
Leigh !”’ 

The man answered her look with his 
eyes, then he said slowly: 

‘« With all my life; I would give my 
life-blood for him—not only for him, 
but to give him anything he might 
desire. Why should I not love him? 
He means, to me—home, family,decency, 
religion, refinement. A thousand times, 
since he has come into his own, he must 
have realized all that I am not; yet he 
never turns from me. He has intro- 
duced me to his ‘friends; he holds me 
fondly by the hand, when I am but a 
weed that cumbereth the ground—and 
he is a gentleman, in the best sense of 
the word. In all this wide world, he is 
the only creature that has ever loved me.”’ 
He paused an instant, for the girl at 
his side had made a sudden movement ; 
but, as she did not speak, he went on: 
‘¢T know, as none other ever can, the 
sweetness, the strength, the beauty of 
his nature and character. He is rich in 
his own right, for the land he has sold 
has brought him quite a fortune.”’ 

‘«The land you gave him?’’ the girl 
questioned. 

‘< Yes, when he was only ‘ Chappie.’ 
And all that I haveis his. Miss Frances, 
I don’t know whether you suspect any- 
thing—I think you must. It is the first 
time I have found myself powerless to 
give my boy what he craves. Be kind 
to him.’’ 

‘*Were you going to say ‘for my 
sake,’ Mr. Carter ?’’ the girl exclaimed. 
‘« You have said that your stories are not 
the same ; I suppose you think you have 
proved it to me. Why should you for- 


ever put yourself aside? If Mr. Leigh 
means to you what you have told me, 
what do you mean to him? What 
would his life have been without you? 
Look at him to-day, and think of the 
‘fatherless boy who was willingly and 
gladly given away by his mother. Had 
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he friends who would have come to his 
rescue, had he not found you? You 
commend him for his fidelity to you. 
Do you think what a cur, what a dastard, 
he would be, could he for one moment 
forget that you are his creator ?”’ 

A dull red, visible even in the moon- 
light, came into the man’s face, as he 
looked into the upturned eyes; then his 
glance turned once more out to the 
moonlight on the water. , 

‘¢You do not see, Miss Frances,’’ 
he said, slowly; ‘‘I have told my 
story very badly. I must have made 
some serious mistake, if you can feel 
so. Arthur’s soul is as pure and fair as 
yours; he is stooping from almost the 
height of a woman when he bends to 
give me his love and friendship. Have 
I not made clear to you what I was when 
the little child’s hand was held out to 
be my salvation? You have met me as 
a gentleman—I am clad in purple and 
fine linen ; do you not see that, without 
that boy, I would never have known 
that there were purple and fine linen in 
the world—I would never have stood in 
your presence ?”’ 

‘“‘You speak, Mr. Carter,’’ and she 
laughed a low little unsteady laugh, ‘as 
if that—standing in my presence—were 
the glory supreme of your life.’’ 

‘‘In spirit, Miss Frances,’’ his voice 
too was trembling, ‘‘ 1 do not even stand 
before you: I kneel and kiss the hem of 
your robe.”’ 

There was silence for some seconds, 
then Frances spoke almost pleadingly : 

‘« Have you nothing else to say to me, 
Mr. Carter? The music has stopped 
again, and some stupid person will come 
and disturb us. I see you so seldom 
alone ; is there nothing I can do for you 
—not for Mr. Leigh, but for you? Ask 
me something, will you not? for the sake 
of our long friendship.’’ 

She was holding out her hand; but 
he did not seeit, and she drew it back 
with a wounded air. 

‘< There is something you can do for 
me, Miss Frances; I have told you so 
already, and you know it without my 
telling: you can give Arthur—’’ 

«‘Always Arthur! you would give him 
everything—even—’’ 





‘*T would give him everything,’’ very 
steadily he spoke. 

‘*You would break your heart for 
him ?”’ 

‘*T would break my heart to give him 
happiness.’’ 

‘¢And someone else’s heart ?”’ 

‘*And—there is no one whose heart 
would break.”’ . 

‘¢Mr. Carter, I have suspected some- 
thing—I have known it; you know it 
too. Why do you not speak ?’’ 

Infinitely gentle were the tones that 
answered her. 

**Dear child,’’ they said, ‘‘if you 
honored a man with your friendship, 
you would look to find him fair within 
as without ; men do not cover soiled and 
ragged linen with broadcloth. Out- 
wardly I am broadcloth ; but, when you 
were yet in your cradle, my linen was 
rent and sullied. Before I knew even 
what I was losing, I had forfeited the 
right to ask anything for myself; but for 
the boy—’’ 

«‘A woman’s hands—a loving woman’s 
hands—are clever things; your linen 
could be fair to see—whole and clean 
once more.’’ 

‘*No man who loved and reverenced 
a woman could let her stoop to such a 
task.’’ 

‘« These are the last words you have to 
say? Iwas wrong, then. I am humili- 
ated beyond words. You have never 
loved me !’’ 

‘‘Arthur has loved you for more than 
a year. Wecame here to give him the 
opportunity for asking you to be his 
wife. You have always liked him. He 
is well born; of his people, you need 
never be ashamed—even his step-father 
is now a man of wealth and influence in 
California, his sisters have had every 
advantage that money can give, his 
mother is a comely well-mannered woman. 
His great love, his sweetness, his charm 
of manner, his beauty of face and form, 
you know, give him but the chance to 
turn your cordial liking into love. Give 
me the joy and satisfaction of knowing 
that my Chappie is blest in his love.’’ 

She had slipped down from her perch 
on the railing; now she came close to 
him, looking up in his face. 
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«¢Mr. Carter,’’ she said, ‘‘I will do 
as you ask if you will look at me and 
say: ‘I have never loved you, Frances ; 
I want you to be my sister.’ Your 
sister, mind !’’ 

He silenced her by a gesture, and 
turned from her to a fair handsome 
young man who had come toward them 
from the house. 

‘“‘T knew, when I missed you both 
from the room, Jim,’’ he said, simply, 
‘‘that I should find you here, waiting 
forme. May I have her a little while, 
Braba, to say what I have come so far to 
say ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, Arthur, I give her into your 
care ; I am going on the side veranda to 
smoke.’ Bring her to me, by and by.”’ 

He did not look again into the raised 
blue eyes, but strolled quietly away into 
a dark corner, where he stood, holding 
his unlighted cigar, looking out into the 
night, waiting for the axe to fall. It 
came at last, a joyous call of his name ; 
and then the two stood before him. At 
their approach, the moon shook herself 
free of clouds and came out unveiled, to 
gaze upon them in all their pomp of 
youth and beauty. 

‘Jim, dear old brother,’’ the young 
man said, laying his hand on the elder 
man’s shoulder, ‘‘ give me the sympathy 
that has been my portion all my life. 
You have known my love ever since I 
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have known it myself. Thank her that 
it is a happy love. She says she will be 
my wife—your sister! You are glad— 
you are almost as glad as I am, Braba, 
aren’t you ?”’ 

The girl looked earnestly into his 
face ; she had drawn her hand from her 
lover’s, and stood with her fingers inter- 
laced, the hands hanging before her. 
Suddenly she laid them both lightly 
and timidly upon the sleeve of Braba’s 
coat. The man looked down at their 
slender whiteness, but he did not move. 

*« You are glad ?’’ she too asked, and 
very wistfully: ‘*‘ You are quite, quite 
happy and satisfied ?’’ 

His only answer was a smile—so lov- 
ing, so tender, that to both he seemed to 
have spoken. 

Then Arthur drew his betrothed away, 
with a murmured word of parting, and 
led her through the shadow to the mother 
from whom she had just been stolen. 

The music had ceased finally; the 
lights were going out in all directions ; 
the weary musicians were crossing the 
grounds, homeward bound. Jim Carter 
drew a breath so long and deep that it 
was almost a sob; he shivered as with 
sudden cold, then, turning to the wall 
and lifting his arm, he laid his forehead 
upon the coat-sleeve where the little 
white hands had so lately rested—the 
little hands that he had not touched. 


Kate Woodbridge Michaelis. 
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ened color de eyes brilliant 
with feverish excitement, 
Madge was exhibiting to the 
Rev. Clement Brooks the 
few objects of interest which the paternal 
acres afforded. The Tanqueary range 
was not a remarkably fertile tract, but 
it was certainly wild and picturesque. 
With a few notable exceptions, it was 
as virgin and unbroken to-day as it had 
existed for centuries. The ranch, as we 
have seen, had been built in a motte of 
beautiful and lofty pecans. Beside the 
house itself, there had been little effort 
on the part of man to desecrate the face 
of nature. There was, however, a sort 
of Mexican corral, built of adobe, which 
had been roofed over and answered for a 
stable and storehouse for wool and fod- 
der. For the most part, the horses of 
the ranch were allowed such free range 
as their hopples afforded ; but, as a mark 
of especial favor, Miss Tanqueary had 
here installed her guest’s horse and had 
plied him with corn at a rate which 
threatened to exhaust the slender stock 
of that article on the ranch. 

They paid a visit to the animal, as 
a matter of course, and here Madge 
delivered herself of an opinion which 
may or may not have indicated her 





_knowledge of horseflesh. 


‘IT reckon what ailed your pony, 
Mr. Brooks,’’ she said, as she held the 
rickety door open for that individual 
to peer into the stuffy interior, ‘*‘ was not 
so much bein’ tuckered out as bein’ jest 
natchally starved. But don’t you worry ; 
I’ll have him in good fix again for a 
dead certainty.’’ 

Opening out from the corral was a 
great cattle-pen, built of logs set on end 
and bound with raw-hide. Adjoining 
were several enclosures of the primitive 
brush variety, with hurdle gates and 
various shutes. One of them contained 
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a score or so of ewes and their feeble 
and complaining lambs. When the rev- 
erend gentleman had inspected these 
and been introduced to an effusive and 
youthful shepherd-dog and an unwieldy 
and fiery-headed Muscovy duck, it was 
evident to Madge that he had exhausted 
the objects of interest the ranch afforded, 
and she was for a few moments puzzled 
upon what pretext further to engage the 
attention of her companion. 

For she had already resolved, with a 
recklessness she did not dare to consider, 
that, having once gained the good-will 
and interest of her guest, she would 
acquaint him with the story of her woes 
and implore his participance in a very 
hazardous transaction. ‘To this end, she 
must converse with him without any 
chance of intrusion, and , her shrewd 
instincts told her that the present was her 
golden opportunity. 

She solved the question by an enthu- 
siastic description of the beauty of the 
river view, at a certain point a short dis- 
tance in the rear of the house; and, by 
a hidden and little-used trail, she led 
him thither. The gentleman was not 
only amused at the naive manner of this 
original young woman, but a good deal 
prepossessed by her beauty and rustic 
attractions. He graciously followed. 
When the Rev. Clement Brooks arrived 
at the river, it must be confessed he saw 
nothing but a broad, dark, and sullen 
stream, flowing - monotonously in_ its 
deeply channeled bed. View there was 
none, and he began to believe that his 
capricious guide had taken it into her 
pretty head to play a joke upon him. 
The gentleman was not without the 


average masculine vanity; and having 


already, as it were, canvassed his charms, 
had begun to entertain the idea that it 
was possibly owing to these that he had 
been permitted so much of Miss Tan- 
queary’s society. 
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He was speedily undeceived. Having 
gained her point of decoying him to 
a spot sufficiently remote for her purpose, 
Madge was not slow in bringing matters 
toahead. Ignoring her previous raptures 
over the beauties of natural scenery, she 
did not so much as mention or allude to the 
locality or its surroundings. She picked 
up a dead stick, and, breaking it into 
small fragments, commenced to throw it, 
piece by piece, into the river’s slow- 
moving current with a preoccupied and 
embarrassed air. The Rev. Clement 
Brooks, feeling that he had penetrated 
her transparent design, and having some 
familiarity with the wiles of the sex, 
presumed that this was preliminary to 
a desperate flirtation. . Being a young 
man, he was a good deal amused by it; 
but he remained silent and respectful. 
Suddenly, with her eyes still fixed upon 
the stream, she addressed him: 

‘«Say, Mr. Brooks, what I want to 
know is whether you are an Ar sure 
enough minister or not ?’’ 

Her companion was so astounded at 
this question that, for a moment, he did 
not reply. 

«« You never kin tell in regard to ’em, 
you know,” continued the girl, with a 
manner evidently intended to imply 
a large and varied experience with mem- 
bers of the theological profession ; ‘‘ that 
is, you can’t generally, fur, like every- 
body else, they will lie. But s’posin’ 
you really are a minister who is up to 
snuff and understands his bizness: I’d 
like to ask you how much you would 
take to marry me toa young man that 
I’m sweet on, and no questions asked.’’ 

She paused as if to catch her breath, 
after- making this startling statement ; 
but, stealing a quick glance at the young 
man to note the effect of her words, she 
hurried on. 

“<I don’t reckon I kin raise over a 
dollar and two bits,’’ she continued, 
anxiously ; ‘‘but then, you know, I’m 
goin’ to cure thet horse, and it’s likely 
he ’’—she alluded to her intended with a 
prodigious emphasis, as if to increase his 
importance—‘‘I reckon thet he could 
do a little more than thet. _ And if you 
only could make up your mind to do it 
for them figgers’’—she here brought to 
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bear all her feminine resources of plead- 
ing in eye and feature, as if to counter- 
balance the poverty of her fee—<‘I 
reckon you'd have two people in this 
yer world who would jest natchally wor- 
ship you fur the rest of their natural 
life.’’ 

To say that her companion was amused 
by being thus suddenly taken into the 
confidence of this perplexing young 
woman, and being met by this frank 
avowal, is to put it mildly. As the ludi- 
crousness of her request dawned upon 
him, he threw back his head and laughed 
long and hilariously under the pecans 
that bordered the river. For, to make 
it perfectly clear in regard to this young 
man, he was in truth no minister at all, 
but a reporter of the Galveston ‘‘ Her- 
ald,’’ named Joe Purse, who had been 
assigned to visit this section and write 
up, for the benefit of an interested public, 
the history and present status of the 
‘‘ Tanqueary-Angevine vendetta.’’ As 
it was surmised that the nature of his 
errand would not be favorably regarded 
by the parties concerned, he had thought 
best to disguise himself in clothes of 
clerical fashion and represent himself as 
a minister who had lost his way in 
returning from a conference. The 
Rev. Clement Brooks had had a rather 
tough time of it, for his route lay over a 
wild and lawless country. Such inhab- 
itants as he had fallen in with were not 
favorably disposed to his cloth, and, 
after having been ‘‘held up’’ and 
relieved of his watch at Belton, he had 
nearly lost his life at a county fair at 
Lampasas. But having, by the will of 
a beneficent Providence, arrived sound 
in mind and limb at the end of his 
journey, he was hardly prepared for the 
dilemma which now confronted him. 
With the instinct of the true reporter, 
he appreciated the humor of his situa- 
tion ; what a delicious narrative it would 
make for a future edition of his paper, 
could he successfully carry it out! But 
there were difficulties in the way. He 
did not know a single sentence of the 
marriage service, and, as a prayer-book 
is not a vade mecum of the average 
reporter, there was no prospect of his 
becoming ‘‘ letter perfect.’’ His quan- 
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dary was great. Miss Tanqueary awaited 
his decision in evident anxiety. During 
the interval, she had made a rapid mental 
summary of her few girlhood’s tr2asures, 
in the hope that she might discover some- 
thing that would tempt the cupidity of 
this stubborn ecclesiastic ; but she could 
think of nothing but a Rhinestone hair- 
pin, presented to her by an earlier 
admirer who was now dead. ‘This, her 
extensive knowledge of the theological 
brotherhood convinced her, would not 
be appreciated. ‘ 

Having had his laugh out, her com- 
panion suddenly ceased his merriment 
and assumed a gravity of demeanor 
which he thought the character he was 
impersonating and the exigency of the 
situation demanded. He inquired how 
soon the lady wished to be married ; 
and, being informed with tremulous 
eagerness that there was no time like the 
present, he felt it necessary to interpose 
a few remarks of theological caution. 

‘But, you see,’’ explained Madge, 
‘‘my young man is as plumb set on it 
as I am, and all I’ve got to do is to get 
word to him and keep dark.”’ 

The quasi-minister at once scented a 
difficulty. He inquired, with great solem- 
nity of manner, the reasons for this 
profound secrecy. The simple-hearted 
Madge was more than frank. She 
answered all his queries with charming 
directness, Nay, more: she took him 
into her confidence with a beseeching 
tearfulness that was infinitely pathetic. 
Small doubt but that, in the fullness of 
her recital, the young journalist became 
sufficiently acquainted with her sorrows, 
as well as fairly versed in the history of 
the famous vendetta ; and if, in the more 
affecting passages, he found himself press- 
ing the fingers of the fair Madge and 
gazing tenderly into her eyes, his earnest 
questioner apparently deemed the attitude 
not unclerical. In aword, by her pleading 


and the eloquence of her beauty, this 


love-lorn Hero won himover. He pledged 
his support to a cause that for him, as 
we have seen, held unusual attractions. 
That the adventure would be attended 
with danger, he little doubted. Know- 
ing the nature of the people with whom 
he had to deal, he thought it possible 
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that some one of the parties to this 
midnight betrothal might be wounded, 
if not killed. But again the reporter’s 
instinct displayed itself. Indeed, it may 
be questioned whether the young man’s 
chivalrous or adventurous nature most 
contributed to the final result. 

Having said the fatal word, he re- 
mained gazing down into the girl’s clear 
eyes. It may be remarked that the 
young man found this employment of 
his time exceedingly agreeable. For the 
fair Madge was in a very grateful and 
even affectionate mood, and, in view of 
her approaching nuptials, was perhaps 
disposed to lavish her endearments vica- 
riously. They had been arranging the 
last details of her plan. 

Between Miss Tanqueary’s home and 
that of her lover stretched the lagoon, 
its deep silent waters communicating 
with the river on whose bank they now 
stood. It was like a wide inlet in the 
right bank, beyond which on either side 
the stream flowed in undeviating course. 
Isaac Angevine lived on a steep hillside, 
aiso on the river’s right bank, but at a 
point a short distance beyond the mouth 
of the lagoon. The river was for the 
most part broad and deep, and, in order 
to reach him, it would be necessary to go 
down-stream to a ford, cross, and ride 
up along the farther bank to another 
ford, where, by crossing the river again, 
the traveler gained a trail which led to 
his destination. On the following morn- 
ing, Madge had agreed to lend Mr. 
Brooks her own pony. He was to pay 
a visit to Isaac Angevine, to whom he 
was to deliver a note from Miss Tan- 
queary, unfolding the scheme. The spot 
decided unon for the performance of the 
wedding ceremony was a small island 
lying in the lagoon, a few hundred yards 
from either shore. Madge and the min- 
ister were to reach this by the aid of 
a boat, a little before midnight on the 
following night. If Ike could not simi- 
larly provide himself, he would be 
obliged, as on former occasions, to swim. 
Once there, it was believed that, at that 
late hour, the Rev. Clement Brooks 


would be able to unite them in marriage 
without interruption from the parents or 
brothers of either party: after which, 
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it was deemed expedient for the minister 
to decamp, and for both bride and 
groom to elope. 

It was altogether a very risky but 
ingenious performance; and Joe Purse, 
now that he had promised his’ participa- 
tion, was not without a feeling of admi- 
ration for the young woman in whose 
fertile brain the idea had taken birth. He 
did not fail to recognize the courage, the 
determination, and the devotion to her 
sweetheart which had called it forth; 
and, being a young man, and withal 
a trifle romantic, to say nothing of the 
fact that Madge was a very pretty girl, 
he was not without wishing in his heart 
that there were, somewhere in the world, 
a young woman who he could believe 
would be willing to run the same risks 
for him. Believing that, because the 
contracting parties had acted in good 
faith, this marriage would certainly be 
valid, he sacrificed his own conscience 
without remorse to the wishes of the 
young couple. But he felt that he 
must prepare the girl’s mind for the 
very lame and original version of the 
marriage service he would be obliged to 
perform. So he said, after making one 
or two pertinent suggestions : | 

“I’m afraid I won’t be able to marry 
you two in quite as good shape as I could 
wish ; for I accidentally left my prayer- 


book at my last stopping-place, and I. 


guess I’m a little rusty on the service.”’ 

Fortunately, as he conjectured, Miss 
Tanqueary had never seen anybody 
married, and her knowledge of the cere- 
mony was very misty and vague; but 
her womanly sensibilities were neverthe- 
less a little shocked. 

‘Why, I thought you said you were 
an Az preacher sure enough?’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘I hope you don’t natch- 
ally forget the most important part !’’ 

‘« Tt will be necessary to have a ring,”’ 
the young man said, evasively. 

‘Oh, mercy !’’ exclaimed Madge, in 
great perplexity ; ‘‘ it certainly will, and 
I never had such a thing in my life! 
Bless us! what shall we do? I know 
Ike hardly ever saw one, let alone havin’ 
it !”? 

She was silent for a few moments, 
apparently in deep thought. 
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‘‘And mother always wears hers, so I 
know I can’t possibly steal that !’’ she 
finally said, in real distress. 

Joe Purse, who was evidently greatly 
interested in her last utterance, as 2 
psychological study of what tendencies 
the baffled course of true love might 
develop in the female character, here 
drew a seal ring from his little finger. 

‘‘T happen to know a way out of the 
difficulty,’’ he said, smiling; ‘‘and in 
case, on this eventful evening, I’m 
allowed the parson’s privilege of kissing 
the bride, why, I won’t mind giving you 
this one to help the groom out of his 
scrape.”’ 

The impulsive Madge clapped her 
hands at this, her eyes danced with joy, 
and a very becoming blush crimsoned 
either cheek. She remained for a few 
moments silent, and then, looking up 
bashfully at him, said: 

“Well, after all, provided we’re regu- 
larly tied, I don’t know as it’ll make any 
particular difference to Ike and me about 
the style you sling in, doin’ it; but if I 
was you, and ez Ike is fearful jealous, I 
reckon I’d get through with my own 
share of the ceremony while I natchally 
had a chance !’’ 

Upon this naive proposal, the young 
man acted with becoming promptitude ; 
and, as the fair Madge threw into this 
woodland caress a degree of cordiality— 
prompted, no doubt, by the depth of 
her gratitude—she inspired the Rev. 
Clement Brooks with a very perceptible 
acceleration of pulse. 


VIII. 


Ir was close upon sundown when old 
man Tanqueary and his stalwart sons 
came home from the round-up. Matters 
had so complicated themselves since 
early morning that Mr. Joseph Purse 
awaited this event in some anxiety. 
He was aware that the real nature of 
his errand was not likely to prove pop- 
ular, hence his clerical disguise. But, 


now that his future line of conduct was 
likely to run directly counter to the 
wishes of the majority of the family, 
he realized that his path was indeed 
fraught with difficulties, and that any 
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trifling blunder might cost him his life. 
However, he had a dash of recklessness 
in his temperament, that stood him in 
good stead in the present emergency. 
The interval before her husband’s arrival, 
he employed in making himself agree- 
able to Mrs. Tanqueary. That lady was 
not in her sunniest mood, owing to the 
afternoon ramble with Madge, which she 
had not deemed in good taste or compli- 
mentary to herself as hostess. But Mr. 
Purse, when he chose to exert himself, 
was rather a winning personage, and of 
such entertaining conversational powers 
that he speedily gained her good opin- 
ion. He so far succeeded in ingratiating 
himself, that, as the day waned, she 
became confidential, and in her turn 
delighted him with descriptions of their 
frontier life, reminiscences of the border 
feud, its origin and progress, and other 
matters to which, in his inability to avail 
himself of the reportorial note-book, it 
will be readily understood the gentle- 
man paid good heed. 

Madge did not feel called upon to 
remain present during this interesting 
résumé of her family’s private history. 
She regarded the subject as unpleasantly 
personal, and suspected that her mother 
might feel called upon to make it still 
more so, in the eloquence of her dis- 
closures. After a few ineffectual efforts 
to change the topic of conversation, she 
accordingly withdrew. On the other 
hand, Mr. Purse—who, in his peculiar 
position, naturally regarded in the light 
of a special providence the turn affairs 
had taken—did not lose a chance of 
possessing himself of every scrap of infor- 
mation he could render available. 

Meanwhile, im an adjoining room, 
within sound of their voices, poor Madge 
wrung her hands in the deepest distress, 
quite at a loss to understand the alleged 
clergyman’s curiosity, and fearing that, 
by some unfortunate confidence of her 
mother’s, her hopes of the morning 
would be completely set at naught. 

Tears were trembling on her lashes, 
when she suddenly saw a_ picturesque 
cavalcade ride into the door-yard. With 
a shout of satisfaction, she rushed into 
the kitchen, crying out: 

‘Here they: come, mother; here’s 
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pop and the boys! Come along, Mr. 
Brooks, and I’ll make you acquainted 
before they unsaddle.’’ 

And, taking the hand of the unwilling 
young inan, she rushed him impulsively 
out-of-doors and into the astonished 
presence of her sire. 

The old man was sufficiently familiar 
with his daughter’s vagaries, but he was 
hardly prepared for this unceremonious 
introduction to a stranger. He had 
already dismounted, and, encumbered 
as he was with his heavy leathern over- 
alls, was stooping to loosen his saddle- 
girth. He did not rise until he had 
accomplished this ; but, by this time, his 
daughter had briefly made known the 
name and calling of his guest. Her 
father caught at her last words. 

‘‘A parson, eh?’’ he said, with a slight 
inward chuckle. ‘‘Wal,*I natchally 
don’t reckon I ever found you in any 
sech company afore.’’ 

He extended his hand and gravely 
grasped the fingers of Joe Purse. Then 
he took a step backward and looked the 
young man over as narrowly as he might 
an unpromising bullock. 

‘< Wal,’’ he said, finally, ‘‘I’d like to 
know, young man, how any feller o’ 
your complexion ever dropped in sech 
a God-forsaken country as this !’’ 

Before Purse could reply to this abrupt 
query, the impulsive Madge broke in 
again, and in a few brief sentences 
explained ‘the situation. 

**He’s jest gettin’ back from a con- 
ference, father, and his horse is sorter 
caved in, and mother and me asked him 
to stop at the ranch and rest up for 
a day or two,’’ she said, breathlessly. 
‘¢ Thar, pop,’’ she continued, taking the 
raw-hide hopples from the unresisting 
fingers of the old man and quickly 
stooping down and fastening them upon 
the forefeet of his cow-pony, ‘‘ you leave 
old Jule to me, and I'll turn her loose ; 
you tend to yer company.”’ 

Artful young woman! By this sudden 
assumption of her sire’s duties, she hoped 
to forestall an unpleasant interview that 
she feared was imminent. 

The old man turned away with his 
guest, and then stopped and gazed admir- 
ingly after her. 
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‘‘Ain’t thet a gal, deacon ?’’ he said, 
in a sudden burst of confidence. ‘‘ Did 
ye see the way she fastened them hop- 
ples? I'd like to see any man hev done 
itslicker. But don’t you reckon by thet 
she’s anyway easy to run. I’ve seen a 
power of cattle in my time, but the con- 
trariest herd of steers I ever tackled ain’t 
nothin’ to thet one little gal when she’s 
got her head sot. I’m gittin’ to be an 
old man now, and bust me ef I don’t 
reckon she’s too many fur me fur an 
actooal fact !’’ 

After supper that evening, Purse pro- 
duced a bundle of good segars, and, 
under the soothing influences of tobacco 
and a bright fireside, was disposed to 
consider the head of the household a 
pretty good sort of old fellow. He was 
a big loose-jointed man, with a strong 
aquiline face a little softened by time 
and fast-whitening locks. As he looked 
at him, Purse fancied he had a glimpse 
of what his eldest son Hank would be 
when he too was nearing the sixties. 
That individual sat also in the light of 
the glowing grate, silent and gloomy, 
confining himself closely to the consump- 
tion of their guest’s segars, but with an 
air that there was business of a confi- 
dential nature between him and the weed, 
with which it behooved nobody to inter- 
fere. 

Purse got along best with Lige, the 
youngest brother, who yielded readily to 
his tactful approaches and was more 
agreeably appreciative of his Havanas. 
It cannot be said that these fragrant 
favors were neglected by any of the 
Tanquearys ; for Aleck also smoked, but 
in a moody fashion and with a watchful 
eye upon the silent Hank. 

At last, beginning to feel that some 
subject demanded discussion which his 
presence prevented, Purse made excuse 
to retire to the room which had been 
made ready for him, in spite of a pathetic 
look that Madge gave him to persuade 
him to remain. 

It had been uncomfortably hot in the 
room below, and he threw off his coat 
and raised the window, after lighting the 
candle that stood by his bed. As it was 
early yet, he thought he would improve 
a half-hour by jotting down a summary 
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of the confidences of the afternoon. He 
drew a note-book and pencil from an 
inner pocket, and, seated at the open 
window, became engrossed in his occu- 
pation until a later hour than he had 
contemplated. He had made a hasty 
night-toilet, put out the light, and gotten 
into bed, when heavy footsteps stumbling 
up an uncarpeted stairway fell upon his 
ear. The footsteps apparently entered a 
neighboring room. He heard several 
pairs of boots kicked off clumsily, and a 
noisy disposition of other garments, 
which led him to believe that the Tan- 
queary brothers were also making ready 
for bed. Silence followed, then a lazy 
voice said abruptly : 

‘*The ole man give Madge a pretty 
good rakin’ over the coals, didn’t he?’’ 

**T reckon.” 

“It orter do her good.’’ 

‘““Yep. Say, Hank, what kind of a 
steer is this parson ?”’ 

‘‘T’ve been figgerin’ on him, but I 
ain’t acquainted with his brand,’’ the 
deep voice of Hank responded. 

‘Oh, he’s got the ear-marks, every 
time !’’ remarked the other, confidently ; 
‘«they’re curious kind of cattle, durned 
ef they ain’t. I was outside about an 
hour ago, and I’m blest ef he wasn’t 
settin’ in the winder, writin’ a sermon 
by candle-light! Thet’s a queer kind o’ 
night-cap, ain’t it ?”’ 

‘‘Humph! ’Twould be fur me,’’ said 
the deep voice; ‘‘ but I ain’t onto him 
yet. Don’t he do consider’ble pryin’ 
and jawin’ fur a man o’ God?’’ 

‘* Why, thet’s their bizness—the way 
they git their p’ints, I reckon. You and 
me jedge by seein’ and handlin’; they 
depends on their tongues and ears.’’ 

‘IT see; but it struck me he hed sev- 
eral pair of ’em.”’ 

A laugh, then another ‘voice struck in: 

‘‘Anyway, he smokes Ar segars.’’ 

«¢QOh, dry up, Lige!’’ exclaimed both 
voices in concert. ‘‘ Ef you’re goin’ to 
talk, it’s time to go to sleep !’’ 


IX. 


Ir was a bright morning when the 
Rev. Clement Brooks set out upon his 
The air was like 


errand matrimonial. 
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wine, and every breath of it fragrant 
with the bouquet of spring. Mounted 
on the demurely pacing Monta, Miss 
Tanqueary’s white-faced mustang, the 
reverend gentleman left the shadows of 
the pecan grove at a strictly clerical pace, 
and, with a dignified wave of the hand 
to the young girl, who followed him 
with wistful eyes, passed out into the 
sunlight. Here he took the trail-road 
that led down the river, and soon reached 
the first ford, which he crossed with 
little difficulty. Having gained the 
farther shore, he faced about, and, shak- 
ing the reins over his pony’s neck, dashed 
away in the direction from which he had 
come, at a gallop that would have done 
credit to a frontiersman. 

The keen prairie breeze and the brisk 
exercise brought an unwonted color to 
his naturally sallow cheek, and, as he 
rode along, his eyes sparkled and an 
amused smile played about the corners 
of his mouth. The fact was, the young 
fellow was embarked in an enterprise that 
well suited his mischievous fancy. He 
could not draw a long breath without 
being reminded of an envelope of for- 
midable proportions, which had been 
secretly handed him by the fair Madge, 
and which for safe keeping he carried in 
the breast-pocket of his closely fitting 
frock-coat. Over this missive, the young 
lady had sat up half the previous night, 
laboriously expounding to her lover the 
details of her plan, with the assistance 
of a bottle of bluing and a quill plucked 
from the Muscovy duck. Ink was not 
a familiar article in the Tanqueary house- 
hold, and feminine invention was obliged 
to display itself. 

It struck the young reporter as irre- 
sistibly droll, that, at the mere pathetic 
request of a love-sick girl, he should have 
undertaken to seek out and present to 
a total stranger a scheme as perilous and 
hair-brained as the one he was about to 
propose. Not only that he should have 
calmly agreed to do this, but that he. was 
not in the least qualified to act, aside 
from the absurdity of the project, struck 
him as deliciously humorous. His repor- 
torial instincts were already excited by 
a series of fanciful pictures with which 
he would regale an amused and interested 
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public. What a sensation he would cre- 
ate by his graphic account of this novel 
frontier wedding! And whata finishing- 
touch, also, it would put upsn the more 
prosaic details of his assignment! In 
his exultation, he slapped his boot with 
his riding-quirt and confided a wink to 
the flying landscape in token of his 
appreciation. 

So absorbed was he by his reflections, 
that he did not heed the sleepy jack- 
rabbits which from time to time blun- 
dered out of neighboring bushes and 
sped away over the plain with an extrav- 
agance of terror that had often amused 
him. A shrike, that had impaled four 
sparrows upon mesquite-thorns that 
morning, and was complacently regard- 
ing their hanging bodies with the general 
air of a butcher at his stall, was suffered 
to pursue his nefarious practices without 
interference; and a bevy of startled 
quail, that were huddling in the trail, 
scuttled unnoticed into a neighboring 
bush. 

Indeed, he had reached the second 
crossing, and his horse’s feet were already 
splashing in the river’s current, when 
the change of gait recalled him to him- 
self. The wide stream was flowing 
noisily and rushing swiftly over the 
stones. They must have had rainy 
weather up-country, for it was deeper 
than usual, and he was obliged to draw 
his feet from the stirrups, as his sturdy 
little mustang sank up to the belly in 
toiling through it. It was a tough 
scramble up the opposite bank, but, after 
one or two struggles, the animal accom- 
plished it; and, as he paused to shake 
himself and catch breath after the effort, 
the young man sprang from the saddle, 
rejoicing that he had escaped without 
wetting his feet. 

The way before him was deeply 
wooded, and so steep and beset witn 
rocks and boulders that the traveler 
despaired of following it mounted. 
Slipping the bridle over his arm, after a 
few minutes’ scrutiny, he set out on foot, 
climbing up the ascent and stopping to 
rest at frequent intervals. 

It was very still in the greenwood— 
not the rustle of an insect, not the note 
of a bird. Here and there, the sunlight 

















pierced the foliage overhead, to fleck his 
path and the sides of his mustang with 
silhouettes and shadows. But the silence 
was everywhere unbroken. The very 
leaves hung upon the trees in a sort of 
emerald apathy. As the young fellow 
toiled upward, his foot sinking softly in 
the damp mosses at his feet, with no 
accompanying sound save the labored 
breathing of himself and horse, a weird 
sense of loneliness began to possess him. 
It was as if he were penetiating some 
virgin solitude that had never known the 
invading footstep of man. 

The shrill whistle of a woodpecker 
suddenly pierced this unearthly calm. 
It was so sharp, so startling, that horse 
and pedestrian were brought to an invol- 
untary halt. They had reached a small 
opening in the woods, where the trail 
took a sharp bend. Above them, on 
every hand, the rocks still rose abrupt 
and sheer. But here, in this impregnable 
pocket of the mountain, was the sem- 
blance of a human habitation. 

A few trees had been felled and a rude 
enclosure constructed, within which rose 
a structure of unique design. It was 
built partly of logs and partly of stones, 
the crevices being filled and plastered 
with mud; and at one end, above the 
ridge-poles of the roof, towered a huge 
adobe chimney, from which a faint 
smoke-wreath curled. ‘The house had 
been placed at the foot of—and, as it 
were, under—an enormous wall of rock, 
so that it had the effect of clinging like 
a swallow’s nest to the rough mountain- 
side. Above, the cliff-like wall jutted 
out and over the humble roof-tree of the 
dwelling, thus sheltering it from storm 
and wind. Viewed as an artistic abode, 
the place had its disadvantages ; but, as 
a fortress in a mountain fastness, it was 
certainly a success. 

‘A youth in his shirt-sleeves, with long 
yellow hair, stood in one corner of the 
door-yard, busily occupied in cleaning 
an old musket. A half-dozen dogs of 
different kinds and sizes squatted round 
him in a half-circle, apparently superin- 
tending the operation with the gravest 
interest. They were so promiscuous in 
their attentions that they seriously inter- 
fered with their master’s movements ; 
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and, as they were continually getting 
under foot and variously coming to grief, 
they provoked an occasional remon- 
strance. 

‘«Thar ye go agin, Spot, dad-burn 
ye!’’ the young fellow exclaimed, sav- 
agely, as Purse came into view. ‘‘ Sarves 
ye right fur yer meddlin’. How do ye 
reckon I kin—’’ 

He paused, for a chorus of yelps and 
barks—in which the recent delinquent, 
although still nursing an injured paw, 
vociferously joined—greeted the arrival 
of the stranger. 

The young man, apprised thus sud- 
denly of his visitor’s presence, exhibited 
a strange perplexity. He stared with a 
half-frightened face at the horse and man 
outside the enclosure, and glanced help- 
lessly at his dismantled musket. Then 
he hurriedly caught up an old lariat that 
lay at hand, and, whirling its noose as if 
about to fling it, stood on the defensive. 

‘Keep back thar!’’ he shouted, in 
shrill tones. ‘‘I know thet hoss; and 
ef ye’r any of the Tanqueary gang, I 
want ye to onderstand ye don’t kem up 
this trail. Stand off, or I'll rope ye 
both.”’ 

Joe Purse had almost gained the rude 
gate that gave admittance to the enclos- 
ure, when he received this abrupt chal- 
lenge. He halted in his tracks, in some 
consternation. His mustang, still pant- 
ing from the steep ascent, gave vent to a 
loud snort, as if expressive of his equine 
surprise at the reception offered them. 

The young man still continued to 
swing the lariat, and for some minutes 
Mr. Purse regarded him over the fence 
with what he considered his mildest 
theological countenance. At length he 
faltered : 

‘‘Are you Mr. Isaac Angevine ?”’ 

‘T reckon I be; but I hain’t no time 
to swap talk with strangers.’’ 

‘‘T am the Rev. Clement Brooks,”’’ 
said Purse, in his gentlest tones, ‘‘and 
Mr. Ike Angevine is the gentleman I 
have taken a long journey to see. I am 
the bearer of a missive from Miss Mar- 
garet Tanqueary, that intimately concerns 
Mr. Ike Angevine, and he has already 
discovered that the lady has lent me her 
horse. I was aware there was some 
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trouble between the two households, but 
I certainly did not think—’”’ 

Most of the above discourse was con- 
siderably over Mr. Angevine’s head, but 
in a dull way he comprehended that the 
man’s visit had something to do with 
Madge. He interrupted Mr. Purse’s 
harangue at this point by throwing down 
the lariat and coming forward and leaning 
on the fence. 

‘‘ Ef you'll drop thet furren language, 
stranger, and git down to plain bizness,’’ 
he said, more mildly, ‘‘ p’raps you and 
me might make a deal, after all !’”’ 

At this turn of affairs, the Rev. 
Clement Brooks, with a formality that 
was admirably feigned, took out a pair of 
steel-rimmed spectacles, adjusted them 
carefully, fumbled in his pocket, and. 
finally produced Miss Tanqueary’s letter, 
which he handed over the fence. 

Mr. Isaac Angevine had by this time 
gathered that some matter of importance 
was about to be communicated. He had 
seen nothing of his fair one since the 
exciting escapade of the night before last, 
and in the interval his mind had been 
full of misgivings. He tore open the 
bulky envelope with eager fingers, and 
for some minutes remained in tremulous 
scrutiny of its contents. 

At length, with a puzzled look and 
with one hand stroking his long yellow 
locks, he appealed to his visitor. 

‘¢Mebbe it’s the handwritin’, and 
mebbe it’s me,’’ he said, doubtfully ; 
‘*but I don’t seem to git onto jest what 
Madge is drivin’ at. S’pose you cast an 
eye over this, and let me know how you 
figger on it.”’ 

He extended the open sheet of paper 
. over the fence. The Rev. Clement 
Brooks, being thus besought, threw the 
bridle over the mustang’s neck, took the 
letter, and drew near to comply. He 
soon discovered that the steel spectacles 
would be no assistance to the task, and 
in his desperation they were pushed high 
upon the clerical forehead. For the 
blue screed by which Miss Tanqueary, 
with infinite labor, had sought to inform 
her lover of her desperate design, resem- 
bled nothing so much as an intricate 
assortment of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
Here and there, the embarrassed trans- 
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lator discovered a gleam of light, but 
only to be baffled and humiliated by an 
ingenuity of penmanship that defied all 
intelligent effort. _ 

‘¢T’ve hed three or four of those,’’ 
said Mr. Angevine, at last, in a hopeless 
tone, ‘‘and they’re all of ’em pretty 
much alike. I’ve worked on ’em nights 
and at odd spells when I got a chance, 
but they gen’rally laid me out. That 
sign thar, she says, means ‘ darling,’ and 
this yer I take to be the Tanqueary 
brand. Thet’s wot it looks to be! But 
ef Madge didn’t let on to you what she 
was natchally a-gittin’ at, why, I reckon 
we’re both kerflummexed, and thet air a 
fact !’’ 

There was more truth than poetry in 
Mr. Angevine’s statement, but the Rev. 
Clement Brooks felt that it would be 
fatal to his cause to give an unqualified 
consent. Accordingly he hemmed and 
hawed a few minutes longer over the 
illegible manuscript. Then, glancing up 
from the paper and fastening his eyes 
impressively upon his auditor, he said: 

‘*Miss Angevine’s chirography has 
not, in truth, the clearness and perspicu- 
ity that I could wish; but, from what 
she has said to me in this connection, her 
meaning is perfectly plain. She has 
already told me of her attachment for 
you, and of the grief that her family 
cause her by their opposition to your 
meetings. She has resolved to take the 
law into her own hands, and to marry 
you without delay. Learning that I am 
a clergyman, she has besought me to per- 
form the ceremony, and, to that end, 
requests you to meet her at Cat Island in 
the lagoon at midnight to-night. The 
request is a little irregular; but I have 
yielded to the entreaties of beauty in 
distress, and have pledged myself so 
to do.’’ 

Mr. Angevine listened to this succinct 
paraphrase of his sweetheart’s letter with 
gaping mouth and staring eyes. He 
gasped once or twice in his astonish- 
ment. 

‘¢ Geewhittaker !’’ he finally ejaculated. 
‘*How is thet for sand? Why, you 
must be a white man, after all !’’ he con- 
tinued, fairly beaming upon Joe Purse 
and throwing open the gate. ‘‘ Come 
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inside here; I wanter git a good look at 
ye. What’s a feller like you a-doin’ out 
thar in the road ?”’ 

Thus adjured, Mr. Purse lost no time 
in entering the enclosure. Mr. Angevine 
met him half-way, with smiling counte- 
nance and outstretched hand. After he 
had wrung his visitor’s fingers with 
excessive cordiality, he made a gesture 
toward two nail-kegs that stood near the 
fence, and, seating himself slowly upon 
one of them, said solemnly : 

‘¢ Now, pardner, jest you set down thar 
and kinder turn the lantern on thet big 
speech o’ your’n, and let’s make sure 
there’s no mistake. Do you reckon 
Madge allows to marry me ?”’ 

+s Yes.” 

‘¢ Do you reckon she’s dead sot on it ?”’ 

Purse nodded. 

‘¢ Because,’’ said Ike, in .a low awed 
voice, ‘‘ef thet’s wot she’s laid off to 
do, why, she’ll jest natchally do it, and 
nothin’ I could say would do any good.”’ 

‘¢ Well, doesn’t that suit you ?’’ asked 
Joe Purse, forgetting his clerical char- 
acter and turning a surprised gaze on the 
troubled Ike. He eyed the yellow-haired 
thin-faced stripling with magnificent 
scorn. ‘‘ Perhaps you think you could 
do better, and are afraid of selling out 
too cheap. I should say it is very 
obliging in the young woman, to say the 
least.’’ 

«« Easy, parson, easy now,’’ returned 
Ike, with a general suggestion that his 
clerical visitor was applying a too violent 
irritant to his emotional nature. ‘‘ Madge 
is never disobleegin’; you don’t want to 
think thet.’’ He nodded his head 
slowly. ‘* Yes—yes—lI allow I wanter 
git married, and Madge is jest natchally 
the gal; but this hoss-racin’ way of doin’ 
it is whar I object.’’ 

He paused and looked solemnly dcwn 
at his feet a few moments, then he turned 
and regarded Purse with a peculiar look. 

‘¢It ain’t no ordinary praise-service, 
this thing fur which you and me is 
booked.”’ , ar 

Purse nodded again. 

‘Yer see,’’ he continued, confiden- 
tially, ‘I know thet fam’ly pretty well. 
I’d orter, ef swimmin’ back and forrard 
across thet lagoon, and bein’ shot at 
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every time I showed my nose, fur the last 
year and a half, is calkerlated to git an 
acquaintance with their general state of 
mind. And I don’t reckon,’’ he added, 
with a fine caution, ‘‘ they exactly fancy 
me, or would allow I was doin’ them 
any pertickler favor by helpin’ Madge at 
wot she’s at.’’ 

‘* Well, do you mean to say that con- 
siderations of that kind are going to 
keep you back?’’ asked Mr. Purse, in 
some disgust. 

‘< Ministers is not exactly in my line,’’ 
said Ike, ignoring this inquiry, ‘‘and I 
don’t know how they stand on the sub- 
jeck of powder and ball. I don’t know 
ez I ever said I wasn’t in this thing. 
But how are you heeled ?’’ 

‘*You mean whether I include any 
revolvers in my traveling-kit ?”’ 

‘« Prezackly,’’ said Ike, ‘‘ and likewise 
whether you kin handle wotever you’ve 
got.”’ 

‘<T always carry two six-shooters when 
on the road,’’ said Joe, carelessly, ‘‘ and 
I practice pretty regularly wherever I 
stop. I may say it was part of the theo- 
logical curriculum where I got my fit.’’ 

‘‘Thet alters the case,’’ said Mr. 
Angevine, gravely, ‘‘and was my unly 
reason fur sayin’ wot I did; fur ez her 
fam’ly with rifles is experts, and my ole 
man ain’t no slouch, and from a feelin’ 
of interest might also want to take a 
hand, I reckoned, under the circum- 
stances, I’d jest natchally like to know 
what fightin’ material I’d got.’’ 

He then shook hands again gravely 
with Joe Purse. 

‘‘All right, parson,’’ he said, solemnly, 
rising and accompanying him toward the 
gate. ‘‘I give my consent. You and 
Madge be on Cat Island to-night at mid- 
night, and you won’t find me much 
behind. I may have some trouble in 
shakin’ dad,’’ he added, with a cautious 
glance over his shoulder in the direction 
of the cottage, ‘‘fur he ruther allowed 
to go turkey-huntin’ with me down on 
the river to-night, and I’ll hev to give 
him the slip. But don’t you let up on 
yer practicin’, fur you'll probably hev 
a chance to show what you kin do. 
Keep yer narves steady, and I reckon—’”’ 
He paused and looked thoughtfully down 











at his feet for a second. ‘‘I reckon I 
wouldn’t drink none betwixt now and 
to-night,’’ he said, finally. <‘‘I know 
it’s hard fur a minister to keep from it, 
hevin’ nothin’ else but sermons on his 
mind ; but you’ll probably be in better 
shape fur bizness ef you don’t. Thet’s 
the way I put it up!’’ 

With this profound exposition of theo- 
logical manners, he bid his guest Adios ! 
and watched him as he led his mustang 
carefully down the steep trail. 


X. 


It was long past the dinner-hour when 
the Rev. Clement Brooks returned to the 
Tanqueary ranch. ‘The family had scat- 
tered to their various occupations, leav- 
ing Madge alone to discharge the duties 
of hostess. The young lady was highly 
gratified at this state of things. For 
although, in the interval of her guest’s 
absence, she had been as attentive as 
usual to his physical wants, and broiled 
him a chicken with all her customary 
skill, she was so impatient to learn the 
result of his journey that she hardly 
allowed him an opportunity, from her 
eager questioning, to taste the viands she 
had prepared. 

“So Ike allows he'll come, then,”’’ 
said the breathless Margaret, still intent 
upon Mr. Brooks’s replies. ‘‘ Bless his 
dear old heart! I knew he would. 
How is the dear boy? Feeling well, I 
hope? He didn’t get hurt the other 
night, did he? What did he think of 
my letter? He read it, of course? My! 
but I reckon I worked over thet letter! 
Why, my fingers were so stiff and 
cramped sometimes, Mr. Brooks, that 
the quill almost fell out of my hand. 
What did he say about it? Tell me— 
I’m jest dyin’ to hear!’’ 

‘¢ Pardon me, Miss Tanqueary,’’ said 
the embarrassed Mr. Brooks, endeavoring 
with a cupful of coffee to wash down 
this unsatisfactory repast, and finally lay- 
ing down knife and fork in absolute 
despair. He drew a segar from his vest- 
pocket with a smoker’s nervous haste and 
bit off the end. 

«¢ Just wait a moment !’’ he said, strik- 
ing a match. ‘‘There!’’ taking a few 
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quick puffs and expelling the smoke 
forcibly. ‘‘Now, if Miss Tanqueary 
will tell me at which one of those quest- 
ions she would like me to begin, I'll 
endeavor to enlighten her; but, taken 
all together, they’re rather formidable, 
she must admit.’’ 

‘¢Oh, bother the Miss Tanqueary !’’ 
replied the young woman, with a pretty 


-pout. ‘* Call me Madge; you know me 


well enough.’’ 

‘‘Certainly I will,’’ said the other, 
hastily ; ‘‘ that is, if you’ll call me Joe.’’ 

‘Why, I thought you said your name 
was Clement,’ commented Madge, rais- 
ing her brows. 

‘“‘“Eh? Oh-h-h! Y-yes, Clement, of 
course,’’ stammered the gentleman, in 
momentary confusion. ‘‘ But Joe’s a 
nickname, you: know; the boys around 
the office call me Joe.”’ 

He had not bettered matters much, 
but he thought best not to try and 
improve upon this last statement. 
Madge stared at him a moment, with a 
bewildered look. Inwardly cursing his 
stupidity, the young man attempted to 
resume conversation. 

‘«That’s it! Now, you wanted to 
know whether Ike read your letter, and 
what he thought of it. Well!’’ He 
paused and shook his head with solemn 
doubtfulness. ‘‘You’re certainly not 
the only one that worked over that cor- 
respondence, Madge.’’ 

‘«Oh, well, I know,’’ replied Madge, 
with a contemptuous toss of the head ; 
‘‘but Ike reads writin’ dreadfully, you 
see.’’? She sighed. ‘‘ Poor fellow! he’s 
had so little schoolin’.’’ 

‘¢ Of course, of course,’’ assented Mr. 
Brooks. ‘‘I believe he did say he’d 
forgotten his Hebrew, and was a little 
lame on Latin and Greek; I had rather 
the advantage of him with the dead 
languages, I suppose. But if you’d 
seen me cipher around in the back of the 
dictionary, to make him understand 
what you had to say, you’d have taken 
pity on me, Madge, nevertheless.’’ 

‘*But I had such a bad pen, you 
know, Mr. Brooks,’’ said Madge, depre- 
catingly. 

‘< You must have had,’’ said the con- 
siderate Mr. Brooks. 














«You're jest dreadful!’’ sighed the 
pretty Madge, shrugging her shoulders 
and glancing at him with supercilious 
eyelids. ‘‘But mercy! I haven’t any 
time for such nonsense. Ike didn’t get 
hurt the other night—he seemed all 
right ?”’ 

‘*So far as I could judge with the 
naked eye, he was very active and able- 
bodied,’’ returned Mr. Brooks, with a 
humorous twinkle. ‘*He had some 
notion of strangling Monta and me with 
a rope, when he first laid eyes on us; 
but, by the aid of your letter and my 
amiable accents, I succeeded in persuad- 
ing him that it would be time thrown 
away. I was pretty careful to keep the 
fence between us during most of the 
conversation, but I gradually got him 
calmed down. When he realized that 
I wasn’t any one of your relatives, he 
came round beautifully and agreed to 
everything you wished.’’ 

‘‘Dear old Ike!’’ said Madge, ten- 
derly, with absent eyes. ‘And he said 
nothing would prevent his being at Cat 
Island ?’’ 

‘He said he’d have to break a pre- 
vious engagement with his father to go 
turkey-shooting, and he didn’t think 
that a rainy night ought to have any 
terrors for a fellow who was going to 
swim.”’ 

‘*IT reckon not,’’ replied Madge, 
laughing; ‘‘but it'll be clear—he 
needn’t worry. Turkey-hunting, eh? 
Now, thet’s funny! Why, Hank and 
Aleck are goin’ turkey-huntin’ to-night, 
too; so they said at dinner. Thet’s 
lucky, Mr. Brooks.’’ 

‘«T rather guess it is,’’ said that gentle- 
man, earnestly. ‘Ike seemed to be 
afraid they’d make it’entertaining. How 
about the boat, Madge ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh, that’s all right,”’ the girl replied, 
eagerly. ‘‘I cleaned it all out, and it’s 
as tight as a bucket. And I put a lot of 
things to eat in a basket under the seat, 
in case we have a long siege of it.’’ 

‘© That was very thoughtful of you,” 
said her guest. 

‘‘And oh, Mr. Brooks,’’ exclaimed 
Madge, eagerly, ‘‘ thet reminds me: you 
can’t come stamping downstairs at eleven 
o’clock to-night ; you’d wake up every- 
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body. You must get out of your win- 
dow. I climbed up a tree just outside, 
and tied a lariat round a limb, so you 
can reach it if you stand on the sill. I 
told ’em all I was fixin’ aswing. Sol 
was. You can swing off by it, if you’re 
careful, and come down _ hand -over- 
hand.’’ 

‘¢ That’s very nice ; I’ll remember it,”’ 
replied Mr. Brooks. 

‘* You want to be very sure to,’’ said 
Madge, lifting an admonitory finger. 

The afternoon was wearing away. Joe 
Purse went to his room to make a few 
final notes and preparations. He threw 
up the window and inspected Miss Tan- 
queary’s latest inspiration with curious 
interest. It was indeed a primitive 
makeshift for Romeo’s famous ladder. 
The listless supple lariat hung easily 
within reach of his hand. Purse made 
certain that the fastening was secure, 
and found everything satisfactory except 
the elasticity of the bough; then he 
thoughtfully regarded his sensitive palms. 

«It'll go hard with ’em, but I’ll risk 
it,’’ he muttered. 

He drew a pocket diary from his coat, 
and made a few.memoranda. He had 
occasion to consult an earlier date, and 
for that purpose turned to the tables in 
the front of the book. He was turning 
the leaves and scanning the pages care- 
fully. ‘‘A pity it isn’t a prayer-book !’’ 
he thought to himself, ruefully. Some- 
thing amid the various data and useful 
statistics, of which the book was full, 
caught his eye. ‘‘ Help in Case of Acci- 
dents,’’ ‘‘List of the Presidents,’’ 
‘‘ Rates of Postage.’’ No, it was none 
of these. He would look again. Ah! 
there it was: ‘Matrimonial: Legal 
Requisites for Marriage according to the 
Laws of Texas.’’ He might as well look 
at that. 

With a curious interest, he read the 
following paragraph : 

‘« No person is authorized to celebrate 
the rites of matrimony, according to 
Texas Law, except (1) a regularly licensed 
or ordained minister of the Gospel; (2) 
a judge of the district or county court ; 
(3) a justice of the peace in any county. 
The persons desirous of marrying must 
first apply to the clerk of the county 
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court, and shall receive from him a 
license directed to all persons authorized 
by law to perform such ceremony, which 
license shall be sufficient authority for 
any one of such persons to celebrate such 
marriage. The clerk shall record all 
licenses so issued by him, and the person 
solemnizing the marriage must endorse 
the same on the license and return it to 
the clerk within sixty days, whith return 
shall also be recorded.”’ 

Here was an interesting state of 
things! Why, what on earth was he 
about? This marriage that he was going 
to perform would be in reality no mar- 
riage at all. It would be void ab initio. 
The statute expressly stated that a mar- 
riage license was a pre-requisite, and 
that the minister so officiating must be 
regularly ordained. Mr. Purse threw 
the book on the floor and plunged both 
hands in his trousers’ pockets. 

But he found no inspiration in that 
attitude of bewilderment. He arose 
and began to pace his room excitedly. 

An interesting situation, truly! How 
on earth was he to get a marriage license ? 
And even if he could, his endorsement 
as a clergyman would be valueless. A 
pleasing little note, stating that any per- 
son Officiating at a marriage ceremony, 
without legal qualifications, could be 
punished by imprisonment for not less 
than two nor more than four years, did 
not improve his condition of mind. 
Clearly Mr. Purse began to perceive that 
he had been making an egregious ass 
of himself. Of course, he had thought 
it a little shady, his undertaking to marry 
this adventurous couple; but he had 
been placed in an awkward dilemma, 
and practically forced into it. And 
then, he never for an instant doubted 
that, on account of the good faith of 
the parties, such a marriage would be 
good in law. He did not mind taking a 
little personal risk in the matter, now 
that his sympathies had become enlisted 
in the affair; but, when it came to per- 
petrating a fraud that might react on 
Madge and her lover, that was a very 
different thing. 
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Joe Purse lit a fresh cigar and turned 
the situation over carefully in his mind. 
The more he thought about it, the worse 
it looked. 

‘« Joseph,” he said to himself, deject- 
edly, searching hopelessly for ideas in 
the recesses of his trousers’ pockets, 
‘* you better take the back track, and be 
quick about it; you’ve certainly bitten 
off more than you can chew.”’ 

He went to the open window and 
looked eagerly at the swinging lariat. 

‘¢Poor Madge!’’ he murmured. ‘I 
reckon that horse of mine is in pretty 
good fix by now, and the neatest thing 
I could do would be to swing out by 
that rope and quit the country. But it 
would be a cowardly way of leaving her, 
and she’s set her heart upon this match,’’ 
he reflected, turning away. 

‘©One moment, though. The nearest 
town happens to be the county-seat, and 
that is San Saba. It must be about ten 
miles down the river. I came through 
iton my way up. A license could be 
procured there by the parties themselves, 
and I could make some excuse and get 
them safely married by the justice of the 
peace instead of myself. By Jove, I’ve 
certainly hit it! It’ll never do to let 
Madge know the state of the case at this 
late hour. She might faint or give me a 
setting-out, and bring the whole Tan- 
queary tribe about my ears. There’s 
Ike, too—bound to swim to Cat Island 
to-night, to keep his part of the bargain ; 
and I couldn’t stop him now, if my life 
depended on it. I’ll have to go ahead 
as if nothing had happened, and spring 
the difficulties on ’em at the proper 
time.”’ 

He paused and remained for a few 
seconds in deep thought, to which he 
abruptly gave voice. 

‘<T’ll bet,’’ said Mr. Purse, hurling 
his cigar out of the window and watch- 
ing the shower of sparks as it struck 
against a tree-trunk, ‘‘I’ll bet dollars to 
doughnuts that they’ll have the sense to 
see the subject in the sensible light I do, 
and be as docile as young lambs !”’ 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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SPANISH song floated out 

on the summer air and 
then died away, as a young 
girl rose from the ground 
where she was kneeling 
before an- embroidery-frame, and, mov- 
ing from beneath the shade of the 
banana-trees into the brilliant sunlight, 
clasped her tired arms above her head 
and drew a deep restful breath. The 
sunshine bathed her in its warm light, 
bronzing the waves of her dark hair, 
deepening the glow on her cheeks, and 
losing itself in the clear depths of her 
brown eyes, which were dreamily fixed 
on the distant mountains. 

She and her song seemed a part of the 
perfect day—of the semi-tropical land- 
scape, the sensuous air, and the rhythmi- 
cal murmur of insect-life. Around her 
stretched the green garden of the 
Hacienda del San Carlos; at her feet, 
a brook wound its sparkling way through 
the grass; banana-trees threw the shadow 
of their leaves over the pebbled paths, 
while at the eastern end a long line of 
low buildings intensified with their daz- 
zling whiteness the brilliant greens of 
the foliage. 

At the sound of steps on the path, 
she turned, and, shading her eyes, looked 
with eager joy at the figure of a man 
coming toward her; then, laughing 
gently, she sank on her knees behind a 
tall cactus and crouched there, hidden 
from sight. She heard her name called 
softly, then in more impatient tones: 
‘‘ Juanita! Juanita!’’ Peering out be- 
tween the broad leaves, she saw the man 
look earnestly around the garden and 
then throw himself on the ground, his 
back toward her. 

Rising, she glided to his side, her 
footsteps making no sound on the grass, 
and stood over him. Lying as he did, 
he was unconscious of her presence till, 
taking a scarlet flower from a bunch in 
her belt, she dropped it on his averted 
face. Instantly he turned a pair of 
startled eyes toward her; then, seeing 





the mocking face above him, he sprang 
to his feet. 

*‘ Juanita! witch!’’ he exclaimed, 
“where did you come from? Ah, false 
one,’ he added, taking her unresisting 
hand in his, ‘‘ who promised to meet me 
beneath the banana-trees at noon ?”’ 

‘‘Truly,’? she answered, demurely, 
‘‘T think it was you, sefior, who made 
the promise, and forgot it. You are 
hours late !’’ she said, reproachfully. 

‘¢ Hours, child? Not more than three 
minutes, and here is the proof,’’ holding 
out his watch. 

She motioned it away. ‘That is 
nothing but a machine. No matter 
what happens, it beats calmly on, not 
faster nor slower than usual. What does 
it know of impatience? Ah, my sefior, 
you meet me by this cold guide, while 
Juanita waits your coming by the slow 
lengthening of the shadows on the old 
sun-dial and the impatient beatings of 
her own heart.”’ 

For answer, he stooped and kissed her 
lips, despite their smiling protest. 

‘< You need not blush, child ; there is 
no one in the whole hacienda to see.’’ 

“¢ Ves, but— Ah, no, sefior! You 
must not do it again ; you will make me 
angry if you disobey.’’ 

She moved toward her embroidery- 
frame, and, kneeling, bent her flushed 
cheeks over its maze of delicate threads ; 
while the man lay on the grass beside 
her, lazily watching her deft fingers. 

‘Do you remember, sefior,’’ she said, 
after a few moments’ silence, ‘‘ the story 
you told me yesterday of the three 
sisters who, the Greeks believed, held 
our life-thread and cut it at the hour of 
death?’’ He nodded. ‘‘It is strange 
how it has run in my head ever since. 
As I sat here this morning, working on 
my altar-cloth for our Church of San 
Carlos, twisting the thread in and out 
of the meshes, I almost fancied myself a 
Fate !’’ 

‘< You are as irresistible as one,’’ -he 
murmured. 
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It seemed such a strange idea,’’ she 
went on, dreamily ; ‘‘it half frightened 
me. I fancied it was my own life- 
thread I was weaving in and out—all so 
regular, you see, except here. I worked 
that the first day I met you, sefior, the 
new mining-engineer from the North 
I had heard so much of; and—and I 
think perhaps my mind was not on my 
work.’’ She looked at him, smiling. 
then flushed at the answering glow in his 
eyes. 

‘¢ But really, I am half superstitious 
over the idea. A few more days, and the 
cloth will be finished. I shall be afraid 
to cut the last thread ; I shall feel that I 
have ended someone’s life, perhaps my 
own !’’ 

‘< Juanita, you must not be serious; 
it is the first time I have seen you so, 
and you promised me this hour for my 
very own. Lay aside your work and 
amuse me!’’ 

‘‘Sefior, you have but to ask and I 
obey. See, I have put it away. Now 
hand me my guitar from the branch, 
and we will sing together the song I 
promised to teach you; that is more 
amusing.”’ 

Catching the instrument from his 
hand, she swept her fingers over the 
strings, and their two voices were soon 
blending in an old Spanish love-song ; 
that to be followed by another and 
another, till the point on the mossy old 
sun-dial, which Juanita held up as an 
example of slowness, had cast its shadow 
over more than one hour-mark on its 
ancient face. 


Il. 


THE sun was just rising above the 
jagged mountains, and its beams had not 
yet warmed the heavy shadows in the 
valleys, when, on the following morning, 
Juanita opened the door of her home 
and walked quickly through the garden 
toward the little river which ran through 
its lower end. 

Following its bank for a few rods, she 
came to a broad flat rock, about whose 
sunken end the water foamed in eddies. 

An old woman was kneeling there, 
half hidden by a pile of linen. 


‘*See, Chita, I have brought you 
these pieces of embroidery to wash; 
and, if you will do them now, I will 
wait and spread them to bleach for you.’’ 

With a nod of assent, Chita took the 
bundle from her, and then, piece by 
piece, dipped the linen in the stream, 
beating it on the stone worn smooth by 
generations of lavanderas, lashing the 
water to a foam with the vigorous strokes 
of her thin bare arms, all the while 
crooning in a cracked voice the song 
that Juanita had taught Russel Melvin 
the day before. 

The girl watched her, idly wondering 
how it would seem to be wrinkled and 
unlovely. The sharp morning air blew 
her own tangled hair about her eyes, her 
cheeks glowed, and her whole frame 
thrilled with youthful vigor. 

** Chita,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ I must do 
something—I want to work ; let me wash 
this piece myself.’’ And in a moment 
she was kneeling beside the old woman 
on the sunken rock. 

The first freshness of the morning 
was past when, the linen spread in the 
sun, Juanita turned toward home. 

At the sound of rapid steps behind 
her, she turned, and, recognizing a 
young Mexican approaching, waited 
with a troubled face until he overtook 
her. He was out of breath, either from 
his hurried walk or some strong emotion ; 
there was a deep flush on his swarthy 
cheeks, and his eyes gleamed angrily. 

‘*Good-morning, Alejandro,’’ she 
faltered. 

‘¢ Juanita, what have I done, that you 
should avoid me during the past weeks 
as if I were the plague?’’ he asked, 
fiercely. 

‘‘ Nothing, nothing,’’ she answered, 
quickly ; ‘* we were always good friends, 
Alejandro.”’ 

‘<We were more than that, Juanita. 
We loved each other as boy and girl; I 
am now a man, and I love you more 
each day. You know this, Juanita— 
know I would die for you—and you 
treat me like a stranger: no, not a 
stranger—you are kinder to him,’’ he 
added, bitterly. ‘‘What has come 
between us? Shall I answer for you ? 
A stranger! A man you never saw till 
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a month ago; of whom you know noth- 
ing ; who will play with you as with a 
pretty toy, and throw you as carelessly 
away when he tires of the sport; who 
would not sacrifice one moment of his 
selfish pleasure, or lift one of his white 
hands to save you from danger.’’ 

‘You lie!’’ she cried, passionately. 
«« How dare you talk so to me?”’ 

‘¢ How dare I?’’ he cried, with fury. 
«¢ How dare 1?» Because—lI love you,’’ 
he ended, almost piteously. ‘‘It is he 
who lies, with every glance of his blue 
eyes and every word of his false English 
tongue. And when he says he loves 
you, Juanita, are you mad enough to 
listen to him ?”’ 

She shrank from him, terrified by his 
vehemence, and was silent. 

‘‘Juanita, did you never love me?’’ he 
asked, tenderly. 

The tears suddenly rushed to her eyes, 
the color to her face. 

‘«T always did; that is, until—’’ 

He turned, with an inarticulate excla- 
mation of rage, and struck his hand 
heavily against the tree beneath which 
they stood ; then he let it fall unheeded 
by his side, while the blood slowly 
gathered on the dark bruise. Moment- 
arily sobered by the pain, he spoke almost 
calmly. 

‘““You have loved me, and would 
to-day but for that man. Oh, Juanita, 
do not let him come between us! I 
love you—love you! Don’t look at me 
in that way! Oh, for the love of Christ, 
say he is nothing to you !”’ 

She hid her face in her trembling 
hands. 

The birds filled the air with their 
songs. and the infinite peace of the 
morning seemed a cruel contrast to their 
fevered hearts. A large white butterfly 
floated slowly toward them on lazy wings 
and hovered around till, with an impa- 
tient movement of the hand, he swept it 
bruised and fluttering to the grass, and 
ground his heel on its palpitating white 
wings. Juanita turned away with a 
little cry. He laughed harshly. 

‘*Caramba! You can pity a butterfly 
—butaman! Yet it is as easy to kill 


the one as the other, and I swear no one 
shall stand between you and me.’’ 
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She sprang toward him in terror. 

‘‘Alejandro, you will not hurt him?”’ 
she gasped. 

He caught her appealing hands in his. 
‘‘ If you will promise me not to meet 
this man again, not to—’’ 

She snatched away her hand. 

‘‘ Leave me!’’ she cried. ‘‘ You are 
wicked—cruel. No, no; stop! Come 
back, Alejandro !’’ 

But, with an oath, he had thrust her 
aside, swung himself up by a branch, 
and disappeared over the high adobe 
wall of the garden. 


iil. 


‘‘ How quickly the light fails! If it 
would only last a few minutes longer !’’ 

Juanita arose from the embroidery- 
frame, threw back the window-curtain, 
and then bent with straining eyes over 
the nearly completed altar-cloth. 

. It is really finished,’’ she exclaimed 
at last, ‘‘ after all these weeks; and how 
lovely it is!’”” The heavens were crim- 
soned by the setting sun, and the meshes 
of the cloth were rosy from the reflected 
glow which wavered and flickered there 
as if imprisoned in the intricate web. 
The girl stood looking at it thoughtfully ; 
suddenly her eyes fell on the place where 
the pattern was not quite regular. ‘I 
was thinking of him when I worked 
that,’’ she murmured, as she bent and 
kissed the spot, then shuddeted as she 
seemed to see Alejandro’s white angry 
face. She resolutely thrust the image 
from her mind. ‘I will not think of 
it,’’ she said ; *‘he would not dare—he 
could not !”’ 

Taking up the scissors, she cut the last 
long threads, smiling as she thought of 
the Fatal Sisters, unfastened the cloth 
from the framework, wrapped it carefully 
in a napkin, and then ran through the 
garden till she reached the path leading 
to the little Church of San Carlos, on 
the hill overlooking the hacienda. At 
this hour, she was sure to find the old 
priest there ; and, remembering that she 
had no flowers to give him for the image 
of Nuestra Sefiora de Guadaloupe, she 
gathered some brilliant red blossoms 
growing by the wayside. 
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There was no one in the church when 
she entered ; she stood alone in its dim 
interior, where only the altar and a white 
saint in her niche were clearly visible. 
The silence was oppressive, and the air 
faint with the scent of withered flower- 
garlands hanging on the walls around the 
images. 

Juanita laid her blossoms at the feet of 
the saint, and turned toward the old 
priest, who had entered and was lighting 
a swinging lamp in front of the altar. 
He greeted her kindly, admired the 
altar-cloth which she gave him, com- 
mended her piety, and then, with his 
blessing still in her ears, she left. the 
church and hastened down the road to 
the hacienda, whose lights shone brightly 
through the darkness. 

Suddenly from behind her came the 
furious beat of a horse’s hoofs, and, 
springing to one side, she saw a man 
gallop by, lashing his jaded horse until 
both disappeared into the court-yard of 
the hacienda, where instantly arose a 
tumult of voices and the loud shrieks of 
awoman. Terrified by a sense of dis- 
aster, Juanita ran on and entered the 
patio ; the man, still on horseback, was 
gesticulating violently, surrounded by 
an excited group. 

‘‘ Gracias a Dios! Dead ?’’ cried the 
woman’s voice. 

‘‘We had not seen him since early 
morning,’’ continued the rider; ‘and 
the overseer, thinking he had become 
lost in some one of the- galleries of the 
mine, ordered a search to be made. A 
dozen of us went down, and there, in 
the farthest end of the mine, we found 
him. He must have become dizzy, and 
fallen from the ladder, but an hour or so 
before ; for the candle still burned in 
his hat, and his hands were hardly cold. 
We thought at first that he still lived, 
and tried to restore him ; but it was use- 
less—he was dead. May his soul rest in 
peace !’? 

Who was dead? Juanita’s heart stood 
still as she pushed her way to the Sefiora 
Monte’s side. 

‘“Who?’’ she gasped. ‘Tell me, 
who is dead ?”’ 

The sefiora burst into loud sobs. 
** Sefior Melvin, child; they found him 
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fallen from the ladder in the Hidalgo 
mine. Ah, he was so handsome and 
generous, was the sefior.’’ 

But Juanita had vanished. To get 
away from the light, the people, every- 
thing but this dull numbing pain! 
Dead? Ah, Dios, it could not be! 
And then Alejandro’s voice sounded in 
her ears: ‘‘I swear that no one shall 
come between you and me !”’ 

She found herself running blindly 
onward through the dark garden; the 
ripple of the river sounded in her ears. 
Oh! for water to cool the glowing, tort- 
uring pain in her heart and in her reeling 
brain, as she staggered on, her breath 
coming in quick gasping sobs... 

Dead! Had anyone said murdered ? 
The air seemed ringing with the word— 
but by whom? Alejandro had said that 
he would not harm him if she promised 
—promised what? She could not 
remember. Oh, for water! She threw 
herself down on the river-bank and 
plunged her hands in the cool stream 
to bathe her forehead. Her blood 
seemed boiling in her veins, her temples 
throbbed, and fiery flashes swam before 
her eyes. 

How softly the river plashed in the 
darkness; its waters were so cool, so 
clear, and such intolerable pain and 
fever possessed her. ‘‘And he is dead,’’ 
she whispered. 

The river murmured gently, the water 
foamed about the sunken rock, and, in 
the bend where there was no current, 
the stars were brightly mirrored ; but the 
form of the girl crouching on its banks 
had disappeared. 

‘< Yes, it is a beautiful cloth,’’ said 
the old priest, as he spread it on the 
altar. <‘‘I will put it on to-night for 
the Mass to-morrow ; it will please her. 
See, José,’’ turning to a lad who was 
arranging the chairs, ‘‘the sefiorita 
Juanita has just brought me this altar- 
cloth; help me to put back the holy 
vessels.”’ 

‘¢ Wait, Father—here in front is a spot 
where the pattern is not quite regular ; 
if you turn the cloth around, it will not 
show.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, that is better. Now the foot 
of the crucifix hides it from sight.’’ 


Catherine Thayer. 
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school-room, one late September © 


GS" schoo ROWE came out of her 


day, followed by two small boys 
and a young man. ‘The late afternoon 
shadows of the school-house and the 
trees in the yard stretched across the 
road. It was very warm and still. The 
wash of the waters in the cove, the 
scraping of the autumn insects, and the 
clang of an anvil down the hill were so 
continuous as to seem a part of the still- 
ness. 

‘‘Good-night, boys. Have better 
lessons on Monday,’’ Serena said, 
cheerily. 

The boys dug their toes into the 
gravel and hung their heads, doubtful 
of Monday’s lessons. ‘‘ Good-night, 
teacher,’’ they said, with peace-offering 
intonations, and scuttled off down the 
street. 

The young man waited while Serena 
locked the door. ‘‘ Then, if father be 
well enough,’’ he said, ‘‘we will come 
to-morrow.”’ 

‘Come up the path from the landing 
to the back door, and let me know in 
the morning if you conclude to bring 
him. It would not be well to have him 
come without warning, and I don’t want 
to tell her until I am sure,’’ Serena said. 

‘¢Certainly, I will remember,’’ he 
said, and turned with his quick long 
steps down the street. He had been in 
Littleport three days, and it had been 
noted that he had visited Serena Rowe’s 
school-room every day since he came. 

Littleport’s one street zigzaggéd up- 
ward from the boat-houses, fish-sheds, 
and shaky wharf at the lower end, past 
the various shops, the tavern, the store 
and post-office, the forty or fifty cottages, 
the school-house and church, to Captain 
Peyton’s house, and then straggled away 
into a stretch of pines and on between 
rocky fields—a common country road. 
The old Peyton house fronted a broad 
gable end and wing to the east ; back of 
the house, a wall at the foot of the gar- 
den shut out everything but the sky, 


except, as you looked down the path 
from the back door, you saw, through a 
gateway in the wall, sky and water. 

Beyond the house, a pasture reached 
to the pines; on the other side, the 
garden joined the church-yard. There 
were rows of currant-bushes and goose- 
berry-bushes and a few fruit-trees in this 
part of the garden. The peach-trees 
grew by the front fence. 

Serena’s way was up the hill to the 
old Peyton place. She walked swiftly 
along the roadside path ; she had spent 
an hour with her delinquent boys, and 
she had meant to be home early. 

‘<Just look at her!’’ she exclaimed, 
half vexed, half amused, as she came in 
sight of the garden. A little, white- 
haired, white-faced old woman was high 
up on a step-ladder, struggling to reach 
some late peaches growing in the top 
of a tree. 

‘*Why, mother Peyton! Don’t stir 
till I help you down,’’ Serena said, hur- 
rying up to the garden fence. <‘* What 
did possess you? I was going to pick 
those peaches this very night.’’ 

‘‘Were you, dear? Well, I didn’t 
know,’’ the little old woman said. She 
was trembling and breathless as Serena 
helped her down and into the house. 

‘<I didn’t get but two,’’ she contin- 
ued. ‘I got to thinking maybe William 
John would come to-morrow, and I was 
afraid they might get stolen and he 
wouldn’t get a taste. He was very fond 
of these late peaches. He used to call 
this his tree. No—not this one, either,’’ 
she said, after thinking a moment; ‘this 
came from a pit I planted. Four trees 
have grown old and died down in this 
same spot since William John went away. 
It’s a long time, but I think he will come 
soon now,’’ she concluded, cheerfully. 

She sat in her rocking-chair by the 
kitchen window, while Serena went about 
getting supper. She looked very pale 
and tired. 

‘<Don’t you think we can make cran- 
berry tarts to-morrow ?’’ she asked. ‘I 
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have always thought I shouldn’t like to 
be out of cranberry tarts when William 
John came home.”’ 

‘Of course we will—and a jelly-roll 
and brown bread and _ seed - cookies 
besides,’’ Serena promised. 

The little old lady looked delighted. 

‘*Such a dear good girl! How well 
you remember what he liked,’’ she said. 

About once in every two weeks, Mrs. 
Peyton had an impression that William 
John would come home that day or the 
next, and as often Serena made cranberry 
tarts and seed-cookies. Sometimes she 
substituted baked beans and Indian pud- 
ding for brown bread and the jelly-roll. 

A yacht had touched at the wharf 
three days before, and left a young man 
and an older one—an invalid—whose 
pale cheeks flushed and feeble steps 
quickened as, he looked about with 
excited interest, talking animatedly to 
his companion and pointing out differ- 
ent objects and people. 

‘“*The same old wharf—not a new 
board in thirty years,’’ he said, as he 
stepped upon it. ‘‘ There’s old Brattles 
puttering with his boat as usual, just 
a little grizzlier and more bent—bless- 
ings on his good old soul and tough old 
body. If that fellow over there is 
Tommy Dopp, he isn’t a day older than 
he was thirty years ago. Excuse me,’’ 
he said, toa man passing them: ‘‘ is that 
man with the basket Tommy Dopp?’’ 

‘¢ Naw, sur; it’s Teddy, hisson. Old 
Tommy’s bed-rid this two year,’’ the 
man answered, and hurried on. 

His questioner slid a pair of spectacles 
on his nose and lagged behind for a 
better look at Teddy Dopp. 

‘‘Tired, father?’’ the young man 
asked, looking back. 

His father quickened his steps, wiping 
a pair of misty glasses as he came up. 

‘*That man was crazy, John,’’ he 
said, with a self-quizzing smile. ‘‘ Teddy 
Dopp was a year younger than I. Who 
says I am an old fellow like that ?”’ 

‘¢ Nobody would think of calling you 
an old fellow, daddy, and don’t you set 
the example,’’ his son said, linking his 
arm within his father’s. 

‘¢Let’s see what Barnes said he had 
found for us at the Mermaid,’’ he con- 
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tinued, pulling a letter out of his pocket : 
‘*a big low back room, with a fireplace 
half across one end, two windows over- 
looking the water, a bed, a rag carpet, a 
sofa a rod long and wide in proportion 
—that sounds comfortable. Where is 
this grand hotel? Isn’t it time it began 
to loom up ?”’ 

‘¢ Just around the bend of the street. 
Can’t you hear the sign creak ?’’ 

The yellow-haired and pink-draped 
mermaid on the blue sign had lost her 
nose and an eye and a good deal of 
color. A sweep of a painter’s brush 
had partly covered an old name, and 
‘« Samuel Riggs’’ was painted over it in 
undimmed black. 

‘‘An unfamiliar name—that’s well ; we 
shall better escape questions,’’ the older 
man said, as they came in sight. ‘I 
will go directly to my room and rest 
to-night, and to-morrow I will be a boy 
again,’’ he said. 

That night, after seeing his father 
comfortably in bed, the young man came 
out upon the piazza and walked up and 
down its long uneven floor. The night 
was dark, with no moon and a faint star- 
light. The landlord and four or five old 
village chroniclers were tilted back in 
chairs at one end of the piazza, smoking, 
talking, and making frequent slaps at 
attacking mosquitoes. The landlord 
now and then poked a ‘‘ smudge’’ smok- 
ing on the ground, and occasionally a 
boy came out of the darkness around the 
corner of the house and threw more 
chips on it. 

‘¢ Have a chair up here in the smell of 
the smoke, young feller; mosquitoes 
bite like sixty,’’ the landlord said, as the 
young man’s walk brought him to their 
end of the piazza. 

««So your name’s Peyton, is it ?’’ Silas 
Cobb asked, as the young man took the 
offered chair. ‘‘Any relation to Cap’n 
Peyton, who usety live here ?’’ 

‘« Perhaps; I have heard my father 
speak of having some relations down this 
way.”’ 


‘¢Shouldn’t wonder a bit. I see a 


fambly likeness the minute I set eyes on 
ye down at the wharf,”’ said old Brattles. 

‘« Yes,’’ laughed Silas Cobb, ‘‘ I come 
alongside o’ Brattles, an’ he was gawpin’ 
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arfter ye with his mouth ez wide open 
ez Joney’s whale’s. ‘ William John Pey- 
ton’s come home,’ sez’e. ‘There he 
goes!’ ‘Great guns, man!’ sez I, ‘it’s 
more’n thirty year sence William John 
went away; he’s fifty-five ’f ’e’s a day, 
an’ this feller perlikely is bout twenty- 
five.’ I vum, I felt sorry fer Brattles, he 
looked so dusp’inted.’’ 

‘¢Wa-al,’’ the old man said, ‘the 
seprise flustered me. Course, after I’d 
cal’ lated a sekint, I knowed better. Did 
ye ever hear yer father speak of William 
John ?’’ he inquired. 

‘« Was he the captain’s -son?’’ John 
Peyton asked, evasively. 

‘¢The on’y child he hed. The cap- 
tain usety be Littleport’s great man— 
a notch higher’n the minister er the 
dawkter.’’ 

Old Brattles hitched his chair into a 
more comfortable position, and, holding 
his pipe right side up with one hand, 
was ready to complete Captain Peyton’s 
history. 

‘‘A smart man he was, an’ a braver 
captain never trod deck, they say,’’ 
interrupted Jonah Johnson. 

‘Smart enough, an’ good streaks in 
"im, too; but nobuddy hed any love 
fer ’im,’’ Brattles said. 

‘<Not even his wife, I guess,’’ added 
Silas Cobb. ‘I remember when he 
brought her home—a little white shy 
thing she was. I was a youngster then, 
an’ usety hear the girls talk about her. 
They said she was too sad fer a bride, 
an’ set to work an’ found out how some- 
buddy hed made trouble ’tween her an’ 
the young sailor she was gon’ to marry, 
an’ her father he jest. set his foot down 
thet she sh’d marry the cap’n. First 
time anybuddy seen her smile, arfter she 
come here, was that June Sunday when 
she an’ the cap’n come down to church, 
bringin’ their little limp six-weeks-old 
boy to be babtized. The cap’n he hed 
im babtized William John, an’ nobuddy 
was ‘lowed to shorten it up. Folks got 
*quainted with her, arfter that, easy. 
She was everybuddy’s friend, an’ ’twan’t 
long ’fore the hull village loved her like 
their own relations, an’ alwus will.’’ 

‘“‘As I was tellin’ ye,’’ patiently 
resumed old Brattles, ‘‘ he was the on’y 


child, an’ the han’somest, jolliest, kind- 
heartedest lad on the hull coast. The 
cap’n was away most of the time, an’ him 
an’ his mother wus jest bound up in one 
*nuther, and wus together continool til! 


he went to college. It was jest the time - 


when he hed got th’u’ his aigecation an’ 
come home with his diploomy thet the 
cap’n cut up that dido. Some sez he 
wouldn’t done it if the gin hedn’t flew 
to his hed. MHere’s Johnson, alwus 
stickin’ up fer him, says so.’’ 

‘¢Sart’nly,’’ said Johnson. ‘‘A great 
temp’unce man was the cap’n—never 
lowed his men a swaller, an’ never took 
more’n half a dozen a year hisself. An’ 
that day, he’d been tryin’ to fix up a 
bargain with a big lawyer down here 
fum Boston, to take William John into 
his office as pardner; an’ when the 
lawyer offered him a drink fum a flask he 
hed in his pocket, he didn’t know any 
more’n to swig it down like he would 
cider. I allus told my wife ’twas an 
argyment ’genst too much temp’unce; 
if he’d a-be’n uster to liquor, that little 
drink wouldn’t ’a’ upset ’im, an’ the 
trouble wouldn’t ’a’ happened. She’s 
allus clean off on t’other side, arguin’ 
it jest shows what one drink will do.’’ 

‘‘ Wal, gin an’ dispysition mixed made 
bad business with the cap’n that time,”’’ 
old Brattles said, picking up his story 
again. ‘‘He got a letter out the post- 
office, that night, when he went home, 
dunnin’ fer some money an’ hintin’ at 
gamblin’ an’ forgin’ that William John 
had been at, an’ offerin’ to keep quiet if 
the money was paid. There wan’t no 
truth in it, an’ ’twas all found out arfter- 
wuds—’ twas jest a trick to git money out 
the cap’n, of a rascally feller William 
John hed be’n scrimpin’ himself to help 
out o’ debt. Mrs. Peyton hed gone to 
bed early, with chill an’ fever, that night, 
an’ the cap’n come home an’ didn’t mind 
anything about that, but stormed around 
an’ stuffed a sachel full of William John’s 
clo’es. Tilly Tuck, the hired girl, told 
about it arfterwuds, an’ how William 
John come whistling up the walk—he’d 
be’n seein’ Kizzie More, the parson’s 
daughter, home fum a party—an’ the 
cap’n met him at the door, with a candle 
an’ the letter, an’ begun at him. 
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‘‘ William John tried to explain, but 
the cap’n wouldn’t listen to a word, an’ 
went on an’ on, an’ fin’ly jest shoved 
his sachel outdoors with his foot an’ told 
him to go an’ never come back. 

‘* William John went round back of 
the house an’ writ on a piece o’ paper 
by the moonshine to his mother to come 
down to the back garden gate at sun- 
down the next day, fer he wanted to see 
her. He tucked it in a ball of yarn she 
had sent by him to git, an’ put it clus 
up to the little chickens’ coop, so’st she 
would see it first thing when she went 
to feed ’em in the mornin’. Tilly Tuck, 
she found it arfter seve’] days, fer Mrs. 
Peyton was out’n her head with the 
fever next mornin’, an’ staid out fer 
weeks. 

‘*When she come to an’ asked fer 
William John, the cap’n up an’ told 
her what hed happened. He hed to— 
she got it out of him. An’ she jest 
looked at him an’ never said a word fer 
ez much ez a minute, an’ then she said 
slow an’ solemn: ‘A brother to Judas! 
Pray night an’ day, an’ see if the Lord 
kin fergive ye.’ 

‘¢The cap’n failed right along arfter 
that, an’, about a month arfter, the par- 
son come an’ told him how he hed 
found it was all a lie about William 
John; an’ that night the cap’n hed a 
stroke an’ died, an’ his wife never seemed 
to notice he was gone. She’s never 
be’n right since. It’s a marcy, too, fer 
she don’t seem to notice how time 
passes, an’ ever’ once in a while expects 
William John right off; an’ when he 
don’t come, she jest thinks he will in 
a day or two, an’ so keeps on kindy 
happy. 

‘¢ Kizzie More lived with her a long 
time, an’ fin’ly married an’ died, an’ 
so did he; an’ now their daughter— 
Serena Rowe—lives there an’ teaches 
school. 

‘« None of us ever heard fum William 
John arfter that, ’cept once; jest as he 
was startin’ fer Europe, he writ to the 
parson, askin’ him to see about tomb- 
stuns fer his father an’ mother, an’ 
tellin’ how he hed heard fum somebuddy 
that hed passed through Littleport that 
his father an’ mother was dead an’ 
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buried an’ the property willed to a 
seamen’s home.”’ 

‘<T vum, that smudge has gone out,’’ 
interrupted Silas Cobb. ‘‘ Come, Brat- 
tles, you’ve got to a good stoppin’-place, 
an’ it’s time us old fellers was joggin’.’’ 

They all seemed to be of like mind, 
and, getting up stiffly, bade the landlord 
and his guest good-night and stubbed off 
up the street. 

The next morning, the invalid was too 
ill to leave his room; by the third day, 
he was somewhat improved, and planned 
to go out Saturday afternoon ; but, when 
the morning’ came, he was again seri- 
ously sick ; however, he seemed to mend 
rapidly as the day passed, and toward 
evening insisted on his son walking out 
to the old Peyton place, leaving him in 
the charge of the round-faced young man 
whom the landlord had recommended as 
‘<cal’lated to be the handiest with sick 
folks of anyone in these parts.’’ 

‘*T believe I was foolish to try to get 
those peaches; I haven’t felt steady 
since,’’ Mrs. Peyton owned, coming into 
the kitchen Saturday morning to help 
Serena get ready for William John. 

‘‘Wouldn’t you better rest, then, and 
let me do it all, just this time?’’ Serena 
urged, anxiously. 

‘“‘Oh, no, I want to help; he will 
think things taste better if mother has 
a hand in.”’ 

She tied on her long apron and 
delightedly set to work buttering cake- 
tins, méasuring the caraway-seed, and 
filling the tart-shells when they were 
baked. 

““You did get the rest of those 
peaches, didn’t you? I am going to put 
a row here on the window-sill, where he 
will see them right away. I shall not 
look for him before sundown, would 
you ?’’ she said. 

‘*No, not a moment before,’’ Serena 
said, answering her last question. 

Mrs. Peyton always expected William 
John to come up the path from the back 
garden gateway, and to come at sunset. 
Late that afternoon, she sat down by the 
kitchen window to watch for him. She 
had on her best black gown, and Serena 
had fastened a frilled square of crépe-lisse 
and palest violet ribbon on her white 
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hair, and had tucked a drooping frill of 
the same around the neck and down the 
front of the gown’s waist. 

«¢ Now you are as pretty as a picture,”’ 
she said, when she had finished. 

The old lady smoothed the soft frills. 

‘‘ Thank you, dear,’’ she said; ‘‘ Will- 
iam John always liked to have me wear 
soft lacy things. Where’s your blue 
dress? He liked that, you know. 
Hadn’t you better put it on?’’ 

‘‘You are thinking of mother now. 
You forget a little,’’ Serena said, gently. 

The old lady looked dreamily at her 
a moment. ‘‘QOh, yes,’’ she said, “I 
did mean Kizzie. I used to hope Kizzie 
would be my daughter some day. Will- 
iam John has been gone a long time—he 
must be more than thirty now; but men 
look like boys at thirty. Do you think 
he will care because my hair is white? 
Serena, look! There if the gateway! 
Just as I’ve seen him come hundreds of 
times! Open the door !’’ she exclaimed. 

John Peyton stood at the threshold as 
Serena opened the door. He hardly 
saw Serena. Just beyond stood a little 
figure with arms outstretched, with white 
uplifted radiant face and with eyes shin- 
ing softly under a nimbus of silver. He 
took her in his arms as naturally as 
though she had been a child. She clung 
to him a moment and then drew away 
from him. 

‘¢Let me sit down,’’ she said; ‘I 
want to look at you. Oh, little lad— 
just the same, just the same,’’ she said, 
holding his hands and smiling up at him 
from her easy-chair. ‘‘ The same brown 
eyes and pretty brown hair. It is matted 
down on your forehead—let me push it 
up a little. . There—that is the way. 
Have you missed your mother, laddie?”’ 

How could he deceive her? Yet how 
could he undeceive her? He glanced at 
Serena. She shook her head; she could 
not help. He was but a young fellow, 
and a tear fell on the soft old hand he 
stroked. 

‘¢How hard it’s been for you, but 
don’t mind now—don’t mind,”’ she said, 
soothingly. ‘‘ There are cranberry tarts 
and a jelly-roll and—what else, Serena ?’’ 

‘¢ Seed-cookies,’’ added Serena. 

‘*Yes, and see these late white 


peaches. Give him some, Serena. Now 
eat your peaches and let me rest a 
moment and be happy.’’ 

She lay back in her chair a moment 
and then asked Serena to open the door, 
saying the room was very close and she 
could not breathe well. : 

‘¢ The sun has gone beyond the wall,’’ 
she said, looking out. ‘I never thought 
one could be so happy, even in heaven,”’ 
she said, slowly. 

She was so still for a few moments 
that they thought she was asleep; but 
suddenly she leaned forward, her arms 
reaching out, her eyes looking past John 
Peyton toward the sunset sky beyond the 
garden gateway. 

‘* William John !”’ she cried, joyfully. 

She drooped forward, and John caught 
her. They carried her to her bed; they 
worked quickly and wisely—restoratives 
were at hand. But all was of no avail; 
no pulse, no heart-beat, no breath would 
respond. At last, Serena’s hope failed, 
and she laid the helpless hands together 
and turned away with a sob. 

‘‘She was all I had,’’ she said, as 
though she must excuse her grief. 

Just then, a shadow darkened the 
door; and, with a warning cough, the 
young man in whose care John Peyton 
had left his father came forward. 

‘*I knocked—you didn’t hear,’’ he 
said. 

John Peyton looked quickly around. 

‘¢ Father ?’’ he questioned. 

‘* Yes,”’ the young man answered, and 
hesitated. 

**T will send someone to you at 
once,’’ John said to Serena, and hastily 
turned to go. He was very pale and 
his hands were trembling. 

The young man took him by the arm. 

‘* It was all over, twenty minutes ago,”’ 
he said. ‘* You can do no good; wait 
and get a little stronger.’’ He pulled 
a chair up for him and gave him some 
wine from a bottle he saw on the stand. 
‘*He was chatting cheerfully with the 
doctor and telling how he had found out, 
a few weeks ago, that his mother was 
alive, after supposing her to have died 
years ago, and all at once he had a great 
spasm of pain; it went off quickly, and 
he would not have you sent for; but the 
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pain came up twice again, and, after the 
last time, he seemed to go to sleep. I 
had just turned away a moment, and 
heard a little noise, and turned to look 
at him; and, sir, he looked as young as 
you, and handsome and joyful as an 
angel. He was looking ’way beyond 
anything, and he put out his hands and 
said: ‘Why, mother!’ Then, sir, that 
was the last breath, do all we could; 
and he lays there looking happier than 
anyone you ever saw. You wouldn’t 
have the heart to waken him.’’ 


‘“‘How long ago was it?’’ Serena 
asked. 
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‘¢The sun had just gone down,’’ was 
the answer. 

Serena and John looked at each other, 
and the mystery comforted them. They 
brought William John home that night, 
and Monday at sunset they left mother 
and son in their quiet graves. 

Serena and John were married the next 
spring. ‘They come back to the old 
home every summer, and a very young 
William John Peyton sometimes trudges 
about with old Brattles among his tarry 
boats, and the old man feels that his 
chronicle of Captain Peyton is well 
rounded. 

Julia Freeman. 
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UT beyond the mystic bar 
Where the isles of Silence are, 
Past the murmur strange and low 
Of the tides’ deep interflow, 
And the mists that: fall apace 
O’er the sea of time and space. 


Whence the haven of that sea, 
Whither, immortality ? 

Sphered in vast concentric calm, 
Waits the In Memoriam 

Of life’s evanished dream 

And death’s mystery supreme. 


Sunset call and evening star, 
Out beyond the moaning bar ; 
Guide, O pilot of the night, 
Faith the chart and pharos-light 
O’er the soul-enshadowed sea 
Of life’s lost identity. 


Isadore Baker. | 
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in the neck of Taurus, Hawaii 

and her sistér islands lie midway 
in the North Pacific. Drawn closely 
together as if in friendly sympathy and the 
bonds of fraternal spirit, there they rest in 
complete isolation from any other shores, 
silent witnesses of the mighty workings 
of those strange mysterious forces which, 
before the days of man’s supremacy on 
earth, upheaved continents and uplifted 
mountain-peaks, and are even now slowly 
and silently altering the face of this 
apparently immutable mass of matter. 
For this little group of islands rose from 
the sea, not as did Venus Anadyomene 
in all the radiance of her beauty, but 
rather like the creations of her ugly hus- 
band Vulcan, from the fiery furnace of 
the earth’s workshop, to grow into grad- 
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ual beauty and habitableness, 
through the patient seasons’ 
waxing and waning. And they 
still bear everywhere the marks 
of their volcanic birth-throes, 
from the dead burnt-out crater 
of Haleakala to the flaming fur- 
nace of Kilauea, where ‘‘ the 
fire is quenched not’’ day and 
night. But the patient seasons 
have done their work, and now 
these lingering traces of nature’s 
convulsions live side by side 
with an efflorescence of tropical 
bloom which shows all the 
stronger in contrast to this 
seamy side, and clothes the bleak 
lava formations with beauty into 
a semblance of the ‘isles of 
the blessed.’’ 

We call them ou Hawaiian 
neighbors because missionary 
zeal and commercial interests 
have drawn them most closely to 
us, and because San Francisco is 
the nearest land ; but even that ° 
is over two thousand miles from 
these lonely islets. Now that 
there is a probability of their 
absorption into our larger per- 
sonality, they do not seem so far off, 
and we are waking into interest about 
them—an interest which hitherto has not 
extended much beyond the circle of the 
sugar speculators. ‘To persons who, like 
myself, have been. fortunate enough to 
hear delightful descriptions of their end- 
less charms, from the lips of someone 
who has enjoyed them in their reality, 
the Sandwich Islands will not need any 
such recommendations to attention ; for 
they will possess in themselves all the 
fascination which travelers’ tales impart 
to unknown lands. 

In the first place, the island group lies 
on the other side the Tropic of Cancer, 
where the sky is always blue, the flowers 
in perennial bloom, and the sun perpet- 
ually shining. At least, if this be not 
quite true, it is as nearly true there as 
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it is anywhere outside the visions of 
fancy or the imaginings of hope, while 
the climate is as nearly perfect as we 
may ever expect to find until the gates 
of Paradise reopen for us. Everywhere 
is a different variety of climate—on the 
different islands, on different sides of the 
same island, at different heights, whether 
the level of the sea or the tops of lofty 
mountains; but everywhere the same 
delightful characteristics are found— 
purity, salubrity, equability. The torrid 
heat of the sun is.tempered by the 
encircling ocean and the trade-winds 
which blow throughout the greater part 
of the year—healthful invigorating breezes 
that scatter all miasma and destroy the 
germs of every disease. It is an ideal 
climate for the health-seeker. 

To those of us who live on this side 
the Tropic of Cancer, the necessity of 
hard painful toil has become so much 
a part of our lives and surroundings that 
a belief in it and its efficacy has become 
an integral part of our consciences; it 
gives us a shock to think of people not 
working. ‘* Blessed is the man who has 
found his work,’’ says our great teacher ; 
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but he would preach to deaf or rather 
uncomprehending ears, if he should 
address the natives of Hawaii, for here 
we come ‘‘unto a land in which it”’ 
seems ‘‘ always afternoon.’’ 


“An idle sort of place, where all day long 

It seems like evening with the day’s work 
done; 

Where men haste not, because there is no 
haste, 

And toil but little, for they've little need.”’ 


When the primeval curse descended 
upon man, this little island cluster must 
have been the one spot of mother earth 
exempted from its effects ; for the ground 
yields its increase almost of its own free 
will, and, though the natives do not 
work, still they do not die. ‘‘ They toil 
nut, neither do they spin’’ is almost 
literally true of them; ‘‘ yet Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these,’’ for they decorate themselves with 
nature’s free gifts, the gorgeous tropical 
blossoms which are almost as free-as air. 
It is only the restless Caucasians, especially 
the pre-eminently restless Americans, who 
fret themselves in the vain search for 
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riches, and therefore are obliged to spend 
their strength for naught. No infection 
of this restlessness seems yet to have 
spread to the children of nature. It is 
a curious commentary on these facts— 
let him explain it who will—that, though 
each generation lives and thrives, it does 
not multiply ; on the contrary, the natives 
are fast dying out. ‘There has been an 
enormous decrease in the population 
since the discovery of the islands by 
Captain Cook in 1778, even if the first 
estimates made were greatly exaggerated ; 
and the frequent intermarriages of for- 
eigners with the Kanaka women has 
helped toward what promises to be the 
gradual extinction of the race, for few 
or no children are born of such unions. 

In a land where the air breathes balm 
and the skies drop an almost perpetual 
benediction of sunlight and blue glory, 
one would expect to find a language free 
from those harsh guttural sounds which 
we associate with the frozen North; and 
in Hawaii, at least, if this has not been 
the case with all tropical climes, one 
would not be disappointed. 

Hawaii! The very name itself is but 


a softly breathed vocalization—it does 
not contain a single real consonant ; and 
the entire language is made up on a 
principle just directly opposite from the 
Welsh: whereas the latter is nearly all 
consonants, the former is nothing but 
vowels. A traveler graphically describes 
the language of the islands as having 
‘¢no backbone.’’ Say some of the words 
over in your softest tones—for, be your 
voice never so soft, it cannot equal the 
dulcet notes of these barbarians—and I 
think you will agree with me that the 
stories told us are true. 

‘¢ Kamaina,’”’ the word for an old resi- 
dent: here is only the consonant at the 
beginning, and the nasalization at inter- 
vals to hold the vowel sounds together 
in some sort of consistency ; or the name 
of the national dish, ‘‘ poi,’’ whereof 
more later—or, as Rudyard Kipling says, 
‘¢that is another story ’’; or the charm- 
ingly poetic hospitable greeting ‘‘Aloha,’’ 
with which the natives hail. you and 
crown you with flowers—the word seems 
fitly to accompany the act. This is even 





true of the name of that mighty terrible 
monster, the burning volcano, whether 
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you take its ordinary appellation Kilauea, 
or its mythological designation Hale- 
mau-mau, which in our harsher tongue 
means ‘‘the house of everlasting fire.’’ 
That relic of savagery and heathendom, 
the forbidden dance ‘‘huli-huli,’’ sug- 
gests nothing unpleasant by the vowels 
and liquids of its appellative. Say over 
to yourself the name of King Kalakaua’s 
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weather-bureaus and weather-prophets, 
and therefore can keep their faith in their 
kind a little longer than we unfortunates 
who have so much of that objectionable 
article. Surely here are all the physical 
and outward conditions for the promised 
celestial city ! 

I have called these people barbarians. 
I must hasten to explain. They are not 
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predecessor, Lunalino, ‘‘ above all,’ 
and of the great hero of the islands, 
Kamehameha, ‘‘the lonely one,’’ and 
then contrast them with our own 
words! Even the comparatively harsh 
‘¢k”’ is softened by their flexible organs 
into a pleasanter sound, while the music 
of their voices—such music as poetry 
and tradition associate with Italian 
voices, but which, alas! actual experi- 
ence does not verify—must be something 
like the sounds which lulled the Lotos- 
eaters into forgetfulness of their father- 
land. Curiously enough—or rather not 
curiously, if one remembers the eternal 
spring-time in which the islanders dwell 
—the Hawaiian language contains no 
word for weather ; they have no need of 


barbarians now; since 1819, they have 
been Christianized and civilized, at least 
outwardly, for they are really almost as 
immoral—or perhaps unmoral would be 
the better word—as they were a century 
ago, when they burned human sacrifices 
in their heathen temples. Here is pre- 
eminently the land of contrasts. On 
these little lava specks out on the infinite 
ocean, the remnants of savage simplicity 
linger, side by side with all the compli- 
cated machinery of civilization. They 
are a week’s journey from the nearest 
port, and no cable binds them to the 
outer world, so that their pulse may 
beat— 
“ Keeping time and bearing part 
With the pulse of her great heart.” 
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No railways disfigure the landscape, 
and yet—oh, strange incongruity !— 
they possess most of the other appurte- 
nances and encumbrances of advanced 
civilization, such as a heavy tax and 
an increasing national debt. Of late 
years, even tram-cars have been intro- 
duced ; but not so very long ago, horse- 
back-riding was the chief means of loco- 
motion on the islands. Everybody rode, 
nobody walked. Pérhaps American 
fashions are in use now, since there is 
regular communication with San Fran- 
cisco. My friends went over in the first 
steamer of the line which at present runs 
regularly between that port and Hono- 
lulu; then the foreign ladies and rich 
natives got their » 
clothes from Paris. 
They came across a 
whole ocean and a 
wide continent to 
San Francisco in 
air-tight chests, and 
there awaited the 
pleasure of the first 
steamer bound in 
that direction. The 
lower-class natives 
—although, except 
in isolated spots on 
the less thickly in- 
habited islands, 
they have aban- 
doned the primitive 
clothing or lack of 
clothing common 
to savages —still 
dress with great 
simplicity. The 
women wear a gar- 
ment like a loose 
Mother’ Hubbard or 
night-dress, either 
in black or white, 
while the men have 
generally adopted 
the Garibaldi shirt 
and loose trousers 
—costumes admira- 
bly adapted to the 
climate of the lower - 
levels, which are of 
course most popu- 
lated. They still 
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cling to the simple diet of early days— 
partly, doubtless, because they are too 
indolent to work for either food or 
clothes, when both can be obtained, 
sufficient for actual necessities, without 
much exertion. Therefore—oh, note 
the conclusion, you who are the latest 
flower of nineteenth-century civilization ! 
—therefore they are a light-hearted, 
mirthful, care-free people. No mantua- 
makers’ bills or extravagant cooks shorten 
the lives of the Kanaka women, bringing 
wrinkles on their brows or sour looks to 
their faces. No wonder they grow fat, 
often. to obesity! Even the foreign 
residents, who are either planters, 
descendants of missionaries, or hold 
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places in the Government, lead simple 
and healthful outdoor lives, such as we 
in our climate can hardly conceive of. 
But who does the hard work, the actual 
drudgery? perhaps you will say; for, 
except one eat poi like the natives, with 
two fingers, there must dinners. be served 
and dishes washed, even in this Eden. 
And IT answer: the poor Chinese; they 
do all the work, beyond what is actually 
necessary for the Hawaiians to sustain 
life, that is done on the islands. 

The pictures will give you a_ better 
idea of the appearance of the. people 
than the most elaborate description 
could. Of course, all the men are not 
such magnificent specimens of mankind 
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as our young athlete. He is the cham- 
pion diver in a nation of divers, for the 
Sandwich Islanders are almost amphibi- 
ous in their habits; they take to the 
water as readily as ducks. The men, 
women, and children even spend half 
their lives in diving and swimming. 
Fishing is carried on there by exploding 
bombs in the water and then sending 
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boys into it to catch the fish brought to 
the surface by the shock. Fishing-par- 
ties of this sort are given on moonlight 
nights, and the novelty and picturesque- 
ness of the effect can be better imagined 
than described. These bold water- 
kelpies do not seem to be afraid even of 
the sharks. Asa rule, the men are lithe 
and graceful in figure, and their loose 
simple dress shows off these advantages. 
The women are not particularly beautiful, 
unless one admires avoirdupois ; for they 
are, as I said before, inclined to positive 
obesity. One noticeable thing about 
the children is that they mature and 
develop in size very early ; young chil- 
dren often appear to foreigners quite 
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EATING POI. 


grown-up. This, however, is not strange, 
I suppose, in a tropical climate. 
Speaking of their food—which I did 
a moment ago—I must not forget to tell 
you about their national dish, ‘poi,’ 
the operation of eating which is shown 
in the picture. My friend, while in 


Honolulu, was invited to a féte or garden- 
party given by the king; and at the ban- 
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quet, in addition to 
all sorts of Euro- 
pean dainties, such 
native delicacies as 
live shrimps, dog- 
meat, fowls baked 
Indian-fashion, and 
poi were served ; 
but she could not 
summon. courage to 
taste the indiscrim- 
inately fingered 
dish. Now, about 
poi: it is made 
from the roots of 
an esculent plant 
called the kalo. 
These roots are 
baked in an under- 
ground oven, after 
which they are laid 
on a board and 
pounded with a 
stone pestle. After 
this operation, the 
stuff is put into 
calabashes and 
mixed with water 
until it is reduced 
to a paste. It is 
then set aside two 
or three days, to 
ferment. Kalo is 
said to be a very 
nutritious plant; a 
patch forty feet 
square will support an Hawaiian for a 
whole year. Certainly these people are 
neither gourmands nor epicures! After 
knowing how it is made, I don’t believe 
any but the most curious of us would be 
anxious to taste this favorite Hawaiian 
dish ; I even ceased to blame my friend 
for her lack of curiosity. 

When one speaks of the anomalies 
and inconsistencies of this strange little 
kingdom, one must not forget that edu- 
cation is general. ‘The missionaries first 
introduced it, but the Government has 
since fostered it. Indeed, much of the 
national debt of the islands is due to 
improvements and appliances of civiliza- 
tion maintained by the Government. 
To the credit of the Hawaiians, it must 
be said that they have not squandered 
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very much money in costly and imposing 
public buildings; at least, not in com- 
parison with their republican neighbors. 
The palace, the Government buildings, 
and the Grand Opera-house are the most 
pretentious buildings there, and nearly 
all of these are of recent construction. 
The Queen’s Hospital, the favorite char- 
ity of Queen Emma’s, the widow of the 
last of the Kamehamehas, is a fine struct- 
ure, the approach to which is noticeable 
for its luxuriance of tropical foliage. 
Yet, in spite of education and Christ- 
ianity—for they are all nominal Christ- 
ians—the taint of savagery, which cent- 
uries of civilization have not yet entirely 
subdued in us, is there in all its pristine 
vigor. A curious instance of the hold 
which superstition still has, or had a 
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short time ago, on the natives, occurred 
while my friends were on the islands. 
An overflow of lava from Kilauea threat- 
ened the rice-fields on Hawaii with 
destruction. Prayers had been offered 
in the Christian churches, but in vain ; 
and finally the inhabitants determined to 
turn to their old superstitious practices 
and. see whether they would avail any- 
thing. It was useless to try to restrain 
the natives, for things were in a desperate 
state. The last princess of the’ true 
royal line, the descendants of the great 
Kamehameha—the succession in Hawaii 
is traced always through the female side 
—was Princess Ruth. This woman, 
weighing five hundred pounds, was taken 
up to the top of Kilauea—a task of 
almost insuperable difficulty—and_ there 
threw into the crater a live pig and a 
bottle of brandy. The disturbances 
almost immediately subsided, and the 
rice-fields were once more safe. Whether 
the casting of a heavy substance into the 
pit was the cause of the desired effect’s 
being accomplished, no one knows ; but 
one can easily see how such incidents 
would serve to confirm the superstition 


of the people. Doubtless, such prac- 
tices do sometimes have their foundation 
in common sense, or rather the savage’s 
close and purely experimental knowledge 
of nature. 

Not long afterward, another curious 
thing happened. The zodiacal light was 
visible on the islands, the most marvel- 
ous sky-effect ever seen; and shortly 
after, there happened what the natives 
had declared this strange phenomenon 
always portended—the death of one of 
the royal line; Princess Ruth herself 
died. Is it great wonder that a people 
on the lookout for coincidences rather 
than the true concatenation of cause and 
effect should build up an apparently 
plausible theory based on observed and 
observable facts? As indeed every prim- 
itive people has done, thereby proving 
that even the inductive method may lead 
to false conclusions. 

There is one vice of civilization which 
does not belong to these ‘‘ gentle child- 
ren of the sun,’’ and that is the vice of 
stealing. Unless, indeed, frequent and 
regular communication with us, their 
more enlightened neighbors, has intro- 
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duced theft among other evils, such as 
rum and tobacco, which usually accom- 
pany the missionary’s gift of the Gospel. 
Locked doors and closed windows have 
always been unknown things in Hawaii- 
nei; it seems strange that the untutored 
savage should. have an innate apprecia- 
tion of the ‘‘ meum et tuum”’ theory of 
property. Among themselves, however, 
they do not seem to insist on this prin- 
ciple; there is a perfectly free inter- 
change between them of pipes, clothing, 
and the like, while they all dip their 
fingers into the same calabash of poi. 
The confederation and political organi- 
zation of the Sandwich Islands—which, 
as Mark Twain suggests, might have been 
more poetically named the Rainbow 
Islands—was the work, not of a foreign 
conqueror, but of the founder of Ha- 
waiian greatness, Kamehameha the Great. 
He raised a mighty force, with which he 
overran the different islands, brought the 
inhabitants under his subjection, and 
consolidated them into a not contempti- 
ble nation. If half the accounts of him 
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remarkable man—a sort o 

of the Pacific,’’ as he has been 4 
with a genius not only for conquest, bu 
also for ruling. He did much to unify 
the scattered tribes into one people, and 
infused ‘into them a national pride and 
patriotism which is to this day one of 
their distinguishing characteristics. His 
son succeeded him, .and in his reign 
Christianity found an entrance into the 
kingdom. This was in 1819, and the 
descendants of the conqueror ruled the 
islands until 1873; when, the last of 
the direct line dying, the Legislative 
Assembly chose Lunalilo as king. On 
his death, Kalakaua was elected to suc- 
ceed him—a personage whose travels in 
civilized lands made. him more or less 
familiar to Europeans and Americans. 
It seems odd enough, in a land just 
emerging from barbarism when we were 
an established republic, that the mon- 
archs should be elected to the throne, 
a close approach to republicanism. When 
Kalakaua died, he was succeeded by his 
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sister, the now deposed Queen Liliuoka- 
lani. So, you see, these descendants of 
savages have no Salic laws or other 
antique prejudices against the mother 
of the Gracchi extending her sphere. 
I rather suspect, too, that this last occu- 
pant of the throne has, in spite of the 
fact that she belongs to the weaker sex, 
more character than either of her prede- 
cessors possessed; hence the state of 
affairs which led to the revolution. 

The Hawaii-nei outnumber the Pleia- 
des, for there are twelve of them, though 
only eight are inhabited, and some of 
these chiefly by volcanoes and _ sugar- 
plantations—in earlier times, one might 
have added missionaries. Each island 
has its peculiar physical features and 
other characteristics. _Oahu—notice the 
rippling, softly breathed vowels in the 
name—Oahu, on which Honolulu the 
capital is situated, is of course the most 
thickly settled, while Hawaii, the largest 
of the group—in that dense ignorance 
which envelops us concerning most things 
which do not come under our very eyes, 
I had associated the chief city with the 
latter island—is the centre of volcanic 
action now, showing in miniature some- 
thing of the past history and formation 
of the other islands, where the creative 
fires are now dead and cold. I had 
imagined the metropolis of the islands 
lying almost at the foot of Kilauea, the 
red glare of ‘‘the house on fire’’ a per- 
petual pillar of flame in the background, 
the ever present threat of those awful 
volcanic possibilities touching the prosaic 
life of everyday humanity with a sug- 
gestion of the sublime. But, though 
this is not true of Honolulu, it is true of 
Hilo, which is the sea-port of Hawaii 
and is environed everywhere, except on 
the side of the blue sea, with earth’s 
primordial fire, either dead or living or 
only quiescent. Just beyond Honolulu 
itself, with its more than fifteen thousand 
inhabitants, the ‘precipice of Nuuani 
Pali, a grim gray wall of rock, rises in 
stern contrast to the green valley lying 
under its shadow or to the gay smiling 
city you have just left. Oahu is as safe 
from the encroachments of the sea as if 
it were a veritable isle of the blessed ; 
for the busy coral insect has built up an 
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encircling barrier, on which the ocean 
expends its strength in a steady thunder 
of surf, while within, girdled by the blue 
lagoon, the island lies as tranquil as a 
lotos-flower on the breast of the Nile in 
the days before the Pyramids were 
planned or the Sphinx’s riddle was pre- 
sented. In that safe harbor, one would 
not wonder if ‘‘ most weary seemed the 
sea,’’ even the calm Pacific, nor that 
many a lotos-eater has ‘‘ wed a dusky 


_ savage’’ and sat him down content for- 


ever afterward merely ‘‘to dream of 
fatherland.’’ 

All the time that the traveler in real- 
ity, or we in our imaginations, have 
sojourned among the happy Hawaiians, I 
wonder whether anyone has been able to 
forget the one blight which casts its 
shadow over their land of smiles and 
sunshine? Alas! this is not the celestial 
city, after all, for there is no sickness 
there; and Hawaii-nei, where none of 
the ills to which dwellers in less con- 
genial climes are subject can enter, is the 
home of that most dreadful of all mala- 
dies, that death in life—leprosy. Who, 
even if he be ignorant as to whether the 
Sandwich Islands lie in the North or the 
South Pacific, belong to the South Sea 
Islands or to the Fijis or to neither— 
who, even though he be in a state of 
crass ignorance as to the amount or value 
of their sugar exports or their importance 
as a coaling station—yes, even if he be 
unaware that Kalakaua is not their pres- 
ent ruler—who, I repeat, though he be 
acquainted with none of these useful and 
practical bits of information, has not 
heard of that island of exile, Molokai? 
It is called ‘‘the land of precipices,’’ 
and, as you sail in and out among the 
islands, its mountain-crowned shores 
look like a great blue-petaled blossom 
floating on the bluer water. Beautiful 
as it appears in the enchanting halo of 
distance, it is a worse delusion than the 
mirage of the desert or the Fata Mor- 
gana of the sea; for, though it does not 
fade away on nearer approach, it shows 
itself not a thing of joy and beauty, but 
a hideous plague-house, an abode where 
only the ghosts of the living walk about, 
where there is indeed no health. And 


inseparably connected with Molokai is 
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the devoted self-sacrificing life of Father 
Damiens, and his death fitly crowning 
his life. 

Over seven hundred lepers are segre- 
gated on this lonely island, in pursuance 
of those kindly cruel methods which 
enlightened civilization has taught us, 
whereby the few must suffer for the good 
of the many. It is difficult for the poor 
natives, in spite of their advancement, 
to see the wisdom of the policy of iso- 
lation. They endeavor to keep their 
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beyond, somewhere in the distance! 
Verily, if it be not here, it is nowhere, 
we are tempted to add—nowhere, at 
least, in this sense-world about us; our 
quest may as well end now. Now, 
before these tropical islands are spoiled 
by the complete absorption of an exotic 
civilization which will, in due course of 
time, make them as dull and exactly 
like their neighbors as people can be 
who have no neighbors. For Uncle 
Sam has laid ruthless hands upon them ; 
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afflicted relatives and friends among 
them as long as possible, concealing 
them from the eyes of the Government 
in every conceivable way. After all, 
one may sympathize with them, even if 
one realizes that it would be false senti- 
mentality to encourage their weakness ; 
we, the product of latest civilization, are 
only beginning to understand this pain- 
ful law of life. 

So we must spread our sails for a 
further shore, if we would reach para- 
dise; it is not here—it lies only just 


and though, like truly patriotic Ameri- 
cans, we rejoice thereat, at the same time 
we cannot refrain from a sigh. Reason 
and common sense suggest the first ; 
sentiment, which has no business in this 
busy bustling fin-de-siécle decade, sug- 
gests the second course. One is rather 
sorry that these patriotic people should 
have to give up their autonomy; but 
what must be must be—it is only another 
case of the survival of the fittest, and, 
as Anglo-Saxons, we are disposed to 
think ourselves the fittest. 
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Who was it that boldly suggested in 
a toast, as the boundaries of the United 
States, not the two oceans, the forty- 
ninth parallel, and the Rio Grande, but 
the whole extent of the western hemi- 
sphere? If this be our ‘‘ manifest des- 
tiny,’’ as John Fiske seems to hint when 
he tells the story, why, then of course 
the little island group must come 
within our precincts sooner or later. At 
least, we cannot have it on our con- 
sciences that we have treated these 
Hawaiians as cruelly as we have the 
unfortunate red Indian, whom we have 
subjugated and exterminated between the 
two oceans. Even if we should keep 
the poor young Princess Kaiulani out of 
her rights, and prevent her accession to 
the throne from which her aunt has just 
been deposed, we can still feel virtuous 
by comparison with our behavior toward 
other inferior races. The princess makes 
a touching appeal in behalf of her 
claims ; but knowing ones say that the 
British Government speaks through her, 
and that it is only a question as to 
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whether England or America shall become 
the virtual possessor of these valuable 
islands, the key to the North Pacific. 
People who have lived there declare that 
the native rule is merely nominal, that the 
foreigners really control the country ; and 
if this be true, even the fiction of native 
rule must cease sooner or later, and the 
group be merged into one or other of the 
great powers. In that case, by all means 
let us throw our sentimentalism to the 
winds and be first in the field, for the 
interests of the islands are closely bound 
up with our own. 

But when all is said, we must leave 
the settlement of the matter to the 
future. Time, which unties all knots 
except the Gordian knot of destiny, and 
reads all riddles save the eternal why, 
will settle this question, which so con- 
cerns our Hawaiian neighbors; and in 
the meanwhile, though we have been 
such a short time among them, we must, 
like other travelers to their shores, say— 
with equal reluctance, I hope—Aloha-nui 
to Hawaii-nei ! 

Mary Gray Umsted. 


NAPLES. 


TO L. M. H. 


AR away from olden dreams— 
Far away from old dismay — 
Easter morning on us beams, 
By this fair Vesuvian bay. 


Long before our ship set sail, 
Hither used our thoughts to stray, 
Breasting many an ocean gale, 
Crossing wastes of tossing spray— 


Till we followed them at last, 

Glad to anchor here to-day, 
With the long leagues overpast, 

Of our devious wind-swept way. 


Now we two together, dear, 


Will our Easter matins say— 


lad to feel each other near, 
By this fair Vesuvian bay. 


Louise Chandler Moulton. 

















WHY HANNAH MARRIED. 


\ X YHAT! Going to be married ! 

Well, this is a surprise. Tell 

me all about it.’’ Hannah 

looked pleased to have this news to tell, 

and blushed visibly through all the tan 
and freckles of fifty years. 

‘¢ Well, there ain’t much to tell, as I 
know of; but I had as lief tell you just 
how it come about. You see, it was a 
week ago Tuesday. I was ironing; it 
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was a powerful hot morning, and the 
Elder came in through the shed door and 
sot down at the end of the table. As it 
happened, I was ironing his shirt. I 
have always done ’em up ever since she 
died, more’n a year ago now. Who is 
‘she’? Why, his wife. You see, the 
Elder he came to our house to board, 
the week after she died; there didn’t 
seem to be no other place handy where 


he could stay. 





And now Elisha— 
my brother, you know—is going to 
marry after haying, and they are going 
to live over to her mother’s, because 
Susie can’t leave her mother alone. 
Well, you see, I suppose that sot the 
Elder thinking he’d have to clear out 
too, and I calculate he didn’t know 
where to go to; so, after he'd 
watched me polish the busom of the 





shirt awhile, he kinder fetched a sigh 
and said: ‘ Well, Hannah, who on airth 
can I get to do them Sunday shirts like 
that, when I go away from here?’ I did 
not say much—did not know what to 
say ; I knew it would make talk if he 
staid at our house after Elisha went. 

‘‘ Then, after a spell, the Elder said: 
‘And your cooking, Hannah, is more 
like hers than anybody else. Other 
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folks’ victuals don’t agree with me. I 
was real poorly all the week I was down 
to the falls, just on account of the 
eating.’ 

“© « Well,’ sez I, ¢ you did look kinder 
slim when you got back.’ ’’ 

This was a marked compliment, for his 
weight could not have been less than two 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

‘¢ « Yes,’ sez he, ‘and I don’t know 
any place, short of the Corners, where I 
could get boarded ; and I kinder hate to 
go over there, so much is going on—it 
fairly turns my head to stay there more 
than an hour or two. It’s so still and 
calm here, Hannah. Be ye going to 
live all alone after Elisha goes ?’ 

‘<< Well,’ sez I, ‘there is the school- 


marm—TI did think perhaps I’d take 
her to board a spell; and then I could 
have one of James’s girls up part of the 
time. The folks want me to give up 
the place and go down to the falls to 
live with them; but land! I can’t do 
that—this is home, and I don’t want to 
give it up. I like to go and do for ’um 
wher they are sick or need me, but I 
must have a home.’ 

‘« «Yes, Hannah, yes,’ sez the Elder, 
‘we all hanker for a home; and this is 
more home-like than any other place to 
me now.’ ‘Then sez he: ‘I don’t see 
but one way out of this, Hannah: we 
better marry.” Land! it gave me a real 
start ; I was just a-trying the iron up to 
my face, and if I didn’t plump it right 
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on my neck—and there is the mark now. 
I didn’t know what to say, so couldn’t 
say nothing, but went -to the stove, 
poked the fire, and looked in the oven, 
though there warn’t nothing in it. I 
declare, I felt as though I should like to 
crawl in myself. 

«¢¢ Well,’ sez he, ‘what do you say? 
I think we could pull along together first- 
rate.’ 

‘¢ « Why,’ sez I, ‘it’s kinder suddin, 
and I don’t know.’ 

‘¢¢ Take a little time to think it over. 
I am going over to see how Deacon 
Shortly is getting on; they thought he 
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brushed round me in such a coaxing way, 
it beat all. Then I got thinking about 
his shirts. I never could enjoy my 
meetin’ if he should have a wrinkle or 
streak of smut on them spotless busoms, 
as Elder Butricks used to have on his. 

‘* Elisha come up from the fieid as I 
went in, and I thought it was best to 
tell him. He said I would be fool to 
marry the Elder, because he must be 
twenty years older than me, and by 
and by I’d have him to take care of. 
‘And who will take care of him if I 
don’t?’ says I. ‘And what have I got 
to take care of, now you are going to 





was better last night, but I'll look in 
there a spell, and you can let me know 
when I come back.’ 

«After he’d gone, I went out into the 
back garden to pick some peas and think 
about it. Pretty soon, the Elder’s old 
mare spied me; she was in the pastur’ 
right back of the garden, and up she 
came and put her nose over the fence 
and looked awful knowin’ and wistful. 
I kinder thought she hoped she wouldn’t 
have to be sent over to the Corners to 
feed, side of the road on the dusty grass ; 
then his big gray cat, that he brought 
when he moved here, came along and 


marry?’ So that just fixed it with me; 
he would need some person to look 
after him in a few years, and I kinder 
thought I could do it as well as anybody, 
and I must be a-doing something for 
somebody— it’s my way. 

‘So, when the Elder come back, just 
as I was dishin’ up the dinner and Elisha 
was washin’ in the shed, sez he: 

««« Have you made up your mind ?” 

‘« « Ves,’ sez I, ‘ you can stay where 
you be.’ 

‘‘He looked real pleased, and we 
shook hands, and I never see him enjoy 
a meal of victuals any better than he did 
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that day. Along in the afternoon, we 
had a talk, and he thought we’d better 
get it over before quarterly meetin’, so 
you see I ain’t got much time to get my 
gown made ; and there now, I just want 
you to say which is the best to. have. I 
got these three patterns—green, blue, 
and brown. The blue is real pretty, and 
so is the green ; but perhaps the brown 
is more proper, as he is a preacher.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, Hannah, the brown is the best ; 
but see here—do you like the Elder? 
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You don’t seem to have taken that into 
consideration !’’ 

‘« Oh, yes, I always liked him a sight 
better than I did Elder Butricks ; he was 
so slow talking, it made me sleepy to 
hear him.”’ 

Sentiment did not seem to be in Han- 
nah’s line, so I gave my attention to the 
wedding-dress. 

They were duly married, and were 
quite as happy as some of the more 
romantic sort of people. 


£. W. Hooper. 
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STEADFASTNESS. 


DO not care what change may come to you 
I With the'slow passing of your gentle days, 
Whether the years molest you or undo 

That outward. loveliness, those graceful ways. 


No matter if your face and form be marred 
By the vicissitudes of time and dole ; 
These cannot change the treasures which they guard 
The noble heart, high mind, and generous soul. 
Frederick Peterson. 

















THE TENANT OF 


HERE are but few of the 
many tourists in Europe 
from the United States that 
have ever visited the little 
English sea-side resort 

known as Seachester. For this failure 
to attract the wandering American, even 
when the London season is at an end 
and the sultriness of August lures foreign- 
ers and natives alike to seek for relief 
amid the cool breezes blowing from 
the ocean, a variety of reasons may be 
alleged. In the first place, Seachester 
lies outside of the usual lines of travel. 
One cannot halt there for a period of 
rest and refreshment when hurrying from 
London to Paris, as can be done at 
breezy pretty Folkestone. It is not 
within easy reach of the British capital, 
as is Brighton. It does not posséss the 
picturesque beauty of Scarborough, nor 
is it a favorite resort of health-seeking 
English princes and princesses, as East- 
bourne has lately become. To be sure, 
it is not the goal for excursion-trains and 
for crowds of excursionists, like Margate. 
Possibly this latter recommendation, 
though of a negative type, may have 
had much to do with bringing it into 
vogue with the middle classes of Great 
Britain. The absence of any equivocal 
elements in its population is also an 
immense recommendation, in the eyes 
of the average British matron and her 
spouse. In a word, Seachester is pretty 
and airy, has a good beach, a handsome 
sea-shore promenade, and the local band 
plays every afternoon during the entire 
summer. 

And then it is so eminently respect- 
able. The stars of the London music- 
halls and the queens of the ballet at the 
Alhambra and the Empire are unknown 
in its villas and are never seen on its 
promenade. They go elsewhere, chiefly 
to French and German watering-places, 
to rest after the toils of the season and 
to gain new strength for future repre- 
sentations. The summer residents at 
Seachester are of an altogether different 
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stamp. Tired-out curates and their 
wives, brain-wearied authors, retired 
tradesmen with a taste for quiet and 
rural bliss, and here and there an artist 
or two in search of new ocean-effects for 
a picture for the next season at the 
Royal Academy, make up the sum of the 
annual visitors. People who have once 
spent a summer there are almost certain 
to become permanent patrons of. the 
place. Seachester suits so perfectly th 
peculiar idiosyncrasy of the middle-class 
individuals that form the chief part of 
its guests, that its hold upon their affec- 
tions is not to be lightly shaken. 

As is usually the case with a small 
town, whether a summer-resort or a place 
of permanent residence, everybody 
knows who everybody else is. The neat 
little villas in gray stone are each men- 
tally ticketed by the visitors with the 
name of some former friend or acquaint- 
ance. To be sure, Mr. Reilly, who had 
made his money as a tallow-chandler, 
and whose wife had once kept a little 
retail shop as a dispenser of tapes, rib- 
bons, buttons, and such small wares, has 
caused a very showy residence in red 
brick to be erected on one of the most 
eligible sites of the place. But then, 
nobody knows the Reillys or will conde- 
scend to visit them, so it is probable that 
they will sell their summer home after a 
season or two, and will depart in search 
of a more congenial, not to say sociable, 
neighborhood. : 

The great incongruity amongst the 
residences of Seachester is the very elab- 
orate edifice known by the name of 
Fenton’s Folly. It was put up several 
years ago for a London banker in bad 
health, who dreamed of imitating the 
picturesque prettiness of a fashionable 
French sea-side watering-place on the 
shores of his, native land. Mr. Fenton 
had once visited Deauville when that 
famous resort, then newly created by 
the Duke de Morny, was in the height 
of its glory. He had been deeply 


impressed by the quaint graceful archi- 
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tecture of its villas, and conceived the 
idea of having one in the same style put 
up for himself at Seachester. The model 
that he chose for reproduction was the 
house of the Duke de Morny himself, 
which is a large showy imitation of an 
old French chateau, with round towers 
and pepper-box turrets and stone walls 
overrun with ivy and with bright-blos- 
somed creepers. The building was com- 
pleted and furnished, but its owner never 
spent there but one summer. He died 
there, in fact, just as the season was 
closing, leaving his villa with the dis- 
tinct inheritance of a bad name as having 
ill luck attached to it. 

Not that either Seachester or the new 
house had anything to do with its 
unlucky occupant’s demise: a compli- 
cation of internal disorders, any one of 
which was certain speedily to end his 
days, had completed their sinister work 
rather sooner than anybody had expected 
—that was all. But people persisted in 
saying that there was something in the 
air or the drainage or some other sanitary 
arrangement, that had been defective. 
So the house remained untenanted for 
some seasons after its owner’s death, and 
its original name of Seaview Lodge 
finally was discarded amongst the resi- 
dents of Seachester for that of Fenton’s 
Folly. 

The fact of the matter was, that the 
house was unpopular. It was so large 
and so showy that it eclipsed every other 
residence in the place, even overshadow- 
ing by its grandiose proportions Nelson 
Lodge, where ex-Admiral Brent and his 
family lived, and Briar Rose Villa, where 
Lady Clementina Marshall, who was a 
baronet’s widow, had taken up her 
abode. People resented its size, its 
picturesque aspect, and, above all, the 
fact that it was a copy from a French 
original. ‘Just as if there were not 
plenty of good English homes of a 
proper style to serve as a model!’’ Mrs. 
Wayland, the rector’s wife, was wont to 
observe. Then, too, as the rent 
demanded for it was higher than the 
frequenters of Seachester were accus- 
tomed to give, it almost invariably stood 
empty. 

And so, in the course of years, it had 
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come to have that undefinable aspect of 
desertion and dilapidation that is typical 
of an untenanted house. The gerani- 
ums and verbenas in the garden strag- 
gled out of their proper beds and overran 
the grass-plats ; the creepers, with their 
gay flowers, ceased to blossom and died 
off, one by one; and the trees that 
shaded the mansion thrust out a bough 
here and a sapling there, at their own 
sweet will, and went altogether unpruned 
and untended. 

Suddenly, one fine day in July, a 
report ran like wild-fire through the little 
town, that Fenton’s Folly was taken— 
actually taken—and so late in the season, 
too! But the news was undoubtedly cor- 
rect. An army of gardeners descended 
upon the grounds. The walks were 
rolled, the beds weeded and renlanted 
afresh till every one was in a l, ze of 
color, the dead vines were cut away, the 
trees were pruned and reduced to order. 
The house was well and substantially 
furnished ; but one van-load after another 
arrived, of wonderful and beautiful arti- 
cles, including a grand piano, arm-chairs 
covered with antique brocades and with 
embroidered plush, and a set of lamps 
on a new system, whose vast shades in 
lace and pale rose-color made them the 
marvel of the neighborhood. Great 
Oriental rugs were spread down over the 
ugly but substantial Kidderminster car- 
pets in shades of brown and olive and 
yellow, that covered the drawing-room 
floors. Cushions in Turkish embroid- 
eries, or in blue-and-gold or lilac-and- 
silver brocade, adorned the sofas and 
lounges. The drawing-room mantel- 
piece was draped with superb old Vene- 
tian guipure, lined with dark-crimson 
velvet. Over the backs of the staid and 
solid chairs were thrown lengths of old 
embroidered stuffs or Indian scarfs heavy 
with work in gold or silver. Statuettes 
in carved ivory, in old Dresden china, 
or in antique bronze were set out upon 
the tables and decorated the étagéres. 
A number of books, chiefly French, in 
gay movable covers of silk or of velvet, 
an elaborate smoking-service in wrought 
silver, and other costly adornments made 
their appearance in the chief reception- 
rooms. 
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All these changes and decorations had 
been effected under ‘the supervision of 
a quiet, dignified, elderly personage, 
spare and silent, evidently a species of 
head steward or major domo to the new 
tenant, who either would not or could 
not understand English, and whose native 
tongue, or indeed any one that he under- 
stood, no denizen of Seachester could 
discover. 

Of course, the quiet little sea-side 
resort was thrown into a regular com- 
motion by all these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings. Who and what would the 
coming stranger or strangers prove to 
be? ‘The arrival of a case of choice 
cigarettes from Roumania was set down 
as positive proof that there was to be 
at least one masculine individual amongst 
the new-comers, as were also the arrange- 
mentw‘made for the accommodation of 
sundry*dogs and horses. And who on 

earth was the future tenant of Fenton’s 

Folly? An artist? a foreign prince? 
a Yankee millionaire on his travels? 
Each and all of these conjectures were 
advanced in turn. And Mrs. Armstrong, 
the widow of a London surgeon who 
had been a prominent personage in his 
profession, and who was herself looked 
upon as one of the leaders of Seachester 
society, exclaimed enthusiastically while 
discussing the subject one day: ‘‘Sup- 
pose it should be one of the dear princes 
come down incognito to spend a little 
time on the coast!’’ And really her 
supposition did not seem altogether 
improbable. 

At last, the riddle was solved—at least, 
so far as the sex and the number of per- 
sons that were coming to stay at the 
Folly were concerned: There was only 
one, and that one was a woman! The 
dogs were there—a superb Newfound- 
land, a black poodle, and a Dachshund 
—and the horses, six in number, duly 
put in an appearance, and the cigarettes 
were an undoubted fact; but all these 
masculine accessories belonged to a female 
owner. 

She arrived late one evening, by the 
last express from London, accompanied 
by a host of servants, including an 
elderly and inscrutable maid, stiff as a 
grenadier and as taciturn as the Sphinx. 
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The lady’s name was stated by her major 
domo in making purchases to be Madame 
Milena; but that was too palpably an 
assumed cognomen to deceive even the 
unsophisticated denizens of Seachester. 

Nobody caught a glimpse of her for 
several days. A spell of rainy weather, 
such as often mars the otherwise perfect 
beauty of an English summer, set in just 
after her arrival, and kept her within- 
doors. Finally a splendid cloudless day, 
shining above a sea where the waves 
broke in lines of pearly foam not high 
enough nor strong enough to dismay an 
infant, lured the new-comer to make her 
first essay at sea-bathing. 

Her debut on the stage of Seachester 
life created a sensation. She drove down 
to her previously engaged cabin in the 
prettiest possible low pony - carriage, 
attended by her maid, and so wrapped 
up and veiled that nobody could even 
make a guess as to what she looked like. 
But when she emerged from her bath- 
house, ready equipped for her plunge in 
the sea, and the maid drew her peignoir 
of Turkish toweling from her shoulders, 
there stood revealed the loveliest woman 
by whom the sands at Seachester had 
been trodden for many a long day. She 
was in the prime of life, apparently 
something over twenty-five, and was a 
radiant brunette with magnificent large 
black eyes, a glowing peachy complexion, 
dazzling white teeth, and a host of dim- 
ples that came and went in a most 
bewitching way with her every word ‘and 
smile. Her bathing-costume of dark- 
crimson serge, though fashioned in the 
most decorous manner possible, with 
sleeves to the wrist, an ample skirt falling 
below the knee, and wide trousers just 
giving a glimpse of a matchless foot and 
ankle, revealed the fact that her figure 
was of faultless symmetry. All the 
gentlemen bathers of the day were on 
the watch to lend the fair stranger any 
assistance of which she might stand in 
need during her first encounter with the 
surf. But she soon showed them that 
she required nobody’s aid. She could 
swim like an otter or like her own great 
Newfoundland who stood on the shore, 
whimpering dolefully and only restrained 
by the chain in the firm grasp of the 
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maid from plunging in to drag his adored 
mistress out of that treacherous water. 

It must be confessed that Madame 
Milena’s first appearance in public at 
Seachester awakened a vast amount of 
prejudice against her in the minds of the 
female society-leaders of the place. A 
vague idea that there was something 
wrong with the lady and her antecedents 
spread universally abroad like an exhala- 
tion. In the first place, she was a great 
deal too handsome in too striking and 
showy a style. It was not proper, argued 
the British matrons in solemn conclave 
assembled, to have such big eyes and 
such a bright color and such quantities 
of hair. Secondly, no woman who was 
really respectable would ever smoke; 
and though Admiral Brent ventured upon 
a mild remonstrance in the way of men- 
tioning the well-known penchant of Rus- 
sian ladies for cigarette-smoking, he was 
put down at once, mildly but firmly. 
‘¢ Russian ladies? Horrid creatures that 
spoiled good tea by putting lemon in it, 
and that think their Czar is of more 
account than our glorious Queen! Why, 
the only daughter-in-law that ever gave 
our beloved Queen any trouble was the 
Duchess of Edinburgh ; and no wonder, 
for she was a Russian princess!’’ So the 
old admiral held his peace and contented 
himself with casting an admiring eye on 
Madame Milena whenever he chanced to 
meet her. 

But the real cause of the prejudice 
that existed in so virulent a form against 
the handsome tenant of Fenton’s Folly 
was the mystery that surrounded her. 
Who was she? Where did she come 
from? What had brought her to Sea- 
chester? To none of these questions 
had any satisfactory response been given. 
The lady kept herself to herself, neither 
forming acquaintances nor receiving vis- 
its. She bathed daily in the ocean, she 
drove out every afternoon, either in her 
pony-carriage or ina landau drawn by 
two superb black horses, and she was 
always accompanied by her dogs or else 
attended by her groom. Also, she made 
long excursions on horseback to all the 
interesting places in the environs. She 
showed herself to be a faultless horse- 
woman ; and, as her exquisite figure was 
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set off to full advantage by a riding- 
habit whose fashion and fit betrayed the 
work of the best of the London artistes 

in that line, her appearance in it sufficed 

to embitter still farther the minds of the 

dames of Seachester against her. They 

one and all declared that Madame Milena 

was not, and could not be, a respectable 

person. 

Of all these worthy matrons, Mrs. 
Armstrong was probably the most uneasy 
and the most perturbed, concerning the 
new-comer. Her eldest son Frederick, 
who was just twenty-two, had manifested 
at once a most reprehensible tendency to 
admire the brilliant beauty of the obnox- 
ious lady. He had already sorely vexed 
his good mother by refusing to study for 
one of the learned professions. Neither 
law nor medicine nor the Church pos- 
sessed any attractions for him. He 
declared that he meant to become an 
artist, and he would listen to no induce- 
ment to betake himself to what his 
mother considered a more respectable 
career. Poor Mrs. Armstrong had 
always looked upon painters and sculpt- 
ors as a disreputable lot of vagabonds, 
only a little less to be despised than 
musicians or actors. And if he had only 
consented to go up to London, to study 
there at the Royal Academy, perhaps she 
might have got reconciled to his actions 
in time, even though the president of 
that institution, Sir Frederick Leighton, 
was given to painting shockingly 
improper groups of goddesses and 
nymphs in the lightest and scantiest of 
airy apparel. But Fred, who had once 
taken a trip to Paris with his father and 
had seen the wonders of the Salon, was 
resolved to go to France to study art; 
and, as his uncle and godfather, Mr. 
James Armstrong, who had amassed a 
fortune in trade, had settled upon him a 
small but sufficient income, the payment 
of which had begun with his coming of 
age, his much tried mother saw no way 
of restraining him from following his 
own inclinations. And now, to make 


matters worse, during the last weeks of 
his stay at home, he had become perfectly 
dazzled by the radiant charms of Madame 
Milena. 


To be sure, the infatuation was not 
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likely to produce any serious effects. 
Frederick’s divinity was as unapproach- 
able as she was dazzling. All that he 
could do was to linger in the neighbor- 
hood of Fenton’s Folly, watching for a 
chance to obtain a glimpse of her on her 
way to take her daily bath or her drives 
or rides. Occasionally he would hire a 
horse and follow her discreetly at a dis- 
tance, in the hope that something would 
happen—that her horse might run away, 
or her stirrup break, or some other trifling 
accident might occur, so that he might 
have a chance of approaching her or of 
perhaps even speaking to her. Moreover, 
he commenced a portrait of her, which, 
as he was a young fellow of very real 
artistic talent, was not at all bad in 
the point of view of a likeness, though 
naturally defective as a work of art. All 
this aroused Mrs. Armstrong’s dislike of 
and irritation of feeling against Madame 
Milena to the very highest pitch, though 
the lady remained in complete* uncon- 
sciousness of her young adorer’s infatu- 
ation, and had never done anything to 
cause or to encourage it, except by being 
much more beautiful than most other 
women. 

At last, a paragraph in the well-known 
society-paper, ‘‘Scraps and Scandals,”’ 
which Mrs. Armstrong was in the habit 
of perusing weekly, gave that worthy 
lady’s nerves a severe shock. It ran as 
follows : 

‘« We have just learned that Mademoi- 
selle Morenski, the leading dancer at the 
Paris Grand Opera, is spending her vaca- 
tion incognito at one of the most retired 
and healthful of our English sea-side 
resorts. The accomplished artiste has 
never completely recovered from the 
sprain she underwent by falling during 
the last rehearsals of the ballet of ‘ Diana 
and Endymion,’ and she is trying what 
a season of total seclusion and repose 
will effect toward her restoration to 
health. As Mademoiselle Morenski is 
a Russian by birth, she is, as is cus- 
tomary with persons of that nation, a 
thorough linguist and speaks English to 
perfection. We are happy to learn that 
she is rapidly recovering and that her 
reappearance at the Grand Opera will 
take place early in October.’’ 
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‘¢There, now!’’ cried Mrs. Arm- 
strong, stabbing with a fierce forefinger 
the paragraph in question, as she thrust 
the paper literally under Frederick’s 
nose. ‘‘ We know at last who Madame 
Milena really is—a ballet-dancer! So, 
of course, she smokes cigarettes and 
drinks absinthe, and does all kinds of 
horrid things. Frederick, I command 
you—now, do you hear? I positively 
command you—never so much as look 
at that dreadful creature again.”’ 

But, as fate would have it, Frederick 
was on that very day afforded his oppor- 
tunity, long desired and watched for, of 
rendering some service to the lady of his 
dreams. After taking her daily bath, 
Madame Milena, followed by her maid 
and accompanied by her superb New- 
foundland dog, strolled down to the 
pier, and, in compliance with the eager 
solicitations of her pet, she aroused her- 
self for some little time by throwing 
sticks into the sea, for him to swim after 
and to bring back to her. Frederick 
Armstrong, hovering discreetly in the 
distance, looked on with intense inter- 
est, gaining fresh ideas for his unfinished 
portrait with every glance. Suddenly 
the dog, after seizing the piece of wood 
which his mistress had just thrown into 
the water for him, instead of swimming 
alertly back to land as usual with his 
prize, began to struggle and to beat the 
water with his paws and to bark pite- 
ously, and gave other signs of distress. 
Evidently there was something wrong, 
and the animal was in danger of drowning. 

‘«He’s got caught in a tangle of sea- 
weed or else in-a floating rope,’’ remarked 
a by-stander; ‘if he don’t get loose 
soon, it’s all up with him.”’ 

‘*What! Prince—my dear Prince !’’ 
cried his mistrgss, in wild agitation. 
‘¢ Will nobody save him for me?’’ 

‘¢Thére isn’t any boat near at hand, 
ma’am,’’ remarked the first speaker, 
‘¢and it would take a good swimmer and 
a cool hand to go out there just for a dog. 
It’s risky—that’s what it is.’’ 

Madame Milena turned upon him, 
pale to her very lips and with her great 
eyes all ablaze. 

‘*Only a dog? I tell you, man, I 
have not many friends that I value as 
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‘highly as I do Prince. Here, Anastasia, 
take my cloak—lI’ll swim out after him 


myself, rather than stand here to see him © 


perish.’’ 

But other help was at hand. Fred- 
erick Armstrong was an expert and fear- 
less swimmer ; so, only waiting to throw 
off his coat and .to unlace and cast aside 
his shoes, he sprang straightway from 
the pier and hastened to Prince’s assist- 
ance. He was just in time. The poor 
animal’s anxious barks had already been 
exchanged for a series of feeble yelps, 
and the great curly head had more than 
once been submerged by the waves of the 
incoming tide, when Frederick reached 
him. Seizing the dog by the collar, he 
managed to drag him to a shelving part 
of the beach, whence it was easy to gain 
firm footing on dry land. The rescuer 
and the rescued were met by Madame 
Milena, who first covered her pet with 
caresses and then turned and grasped 
Frederick’s wet hand with enthusiastic 
gratitude. 

‘‘ How can I ever thank you enough,”’ 
she cried, ‘‘ for saving my poor Prince 
for me? He wasa present to me from 
the Prince of Wales, but I love him for 
his own sake as much as I value him for 
that of his donor. But I must not keep 
you standing here in your wet clothes. 
Hurry home, and perhaps some other 
time I shall be able to tell you how 
deeply I am obliged to you.”’ 

And, with a wave of her hand, the 
beauty hastened away, followed by Prince, 
whose drooping tail and ears betrayed 
the fact that he was rather discomfited 
by his adventure. 

To describe the indignation wherewith 
Mrs. Armstrong heard of the incident 
of the Newfoundland’s rescue is a task 
impossible to any ordinary pen. . That 
her son—her son!—the offspring of 
Dr. Archibald Armstrong, who would 
certainly have been knighted had he 
lived, and to whom there was once talk 
of an offer of a baronetcy, and whose 
mother had been one of the Greshams 
of Warwickshire—Mrs. Armstrong always 
prided herself greatly on her family— 
should have made himself conspicuous 
after that fashion, by running such risks 
to save a mere dog—an animal belong- 
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ing to a creature, a woman who was 
certainly an adventuress, and, if not a 
ballet-dancer, was in all probability one 
of those dreadful Americans that were 
always making up to their dear good 
kind Prince of Wales and persuading 
him to pay them all manner of atten- 
tions! It was simply unendurable! And 
the irate matron decided in her own 
mind that she would keep a good look- 
out in future over Master Frederick’s 
movements. 

That young gentleman, being none 
the worse for his dip in the sea, and all 
unconscious of the extra supervision of 
which he was the object, determined to 
put his adventure to profit by obtaining 
some extra studies and sketches for the 
portrait, the execution of which was 
absorbing all his time and thoughts. 
He had not, indeed, ventured to call 
upon Madame Milena, beyond stopping 
one day to inquire after the health and 
well-dofhg of the dog that he had saved. 
But between Prince and himself the 
friendliest possible relations had keen 
established. The Newfoundland never 
failed to salute his preserver with a series 
of bounds and barks and ecstatic caresses, 
unless indeed he were in the company 
of his mistress, when his greeting would 
be confined to a vehement wagging of 
his great plume-like tail. 

The young artist got in the way of 
stopping nearly every day at the garden 
gate, to bring Prince a biscuit or a lump 
of sugar, and so established himself on 
a footing of intimacy with that jealous 
guardian of the premises. 

He had found out the fact that Madame 
Milena was in the habit of taking* her 
after-dinner coffee in the drawing-room, 
the long French windows of which 
opened on the garden, and were, in fine 
weather, always left wide open. With 
the room fully illuminated by the light 
of the great lamps, Frederick was 
enabled, once established in the garden, 
to study at his leisure the beautiful orig- 
inal he was trying to reproduce on can- 
vas, as she sipped her coffee and—alas 
and alas!—enjoyed her after-dinner 
cigarette. Seated on the roof of Prince’s 
house and with his canine friend nestling 
beside him, he spent evening after even- 
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ing in sketching the fair features of the 
unapproachable beauty. The servants 
never frequented the garden after night- 
fall; and if one of them chanced to 
come there, the identity of Mr. Arm- 
strong was well known to them as that-of 
Prince’s preserver, and so he was never 
molested or even questioned. 

One pleasant evening in September, 
Frederick, on arriving at his usual post, 
found that he would not be able to pros- 
ecute his artistic studies as usual. The 
radiant lady of his dreams was not alone. 
A very magnificent though elderly gentle- 
man, with gray hair and whiskers, com- 
manding figure, and a uniform blazing 
with gold embroideries, who had: appar- 
ently been the guest of Madame Milena 
at dinner, was drinking coffee and sip- 
ping liqueur with her on the evident 
footing of an old friend. Frederick in 
vain tried to catch, as he had vainly 
done a dozen times before, the graceful 
line of the swan-like neck and the per- 
fect poise of the stately head. For 
Madame Milena did not remain as usual 
quietly seated, but, absorbed as she was 
in talking with her guest, she changed 
her position a dozen times a minute ; and 
the animation of her eyes and the flash- 
ing brilliancy of her smile, set off as it 
was by her dazzling teeth and her ever 
varying dimples, made of her face a 
subject almost beyond portrayal. Fred- 
erick was just about to throw down his 
pencil in despair and to start off for 
home, when his wrist was caught in a 
sudden grasp. Prince started up and 
growled, and, if the young artist had 
not interposed, he would undoubtedly 
have flown at the intruder, who was no 
other than Mrs. Armstrong. She was in 
a state of vehement indignation and was 
almost beside herself with excitement. 

‘*So I have found you out at last, 
you wicked infatuated boy!’’ she panted. 
‘« This is the way you spend your even- 
ings, is it? Oh, that your poor father 
were only alive, to compel you to relin- 


quish such demoralizing pursuits! But’ 


as to the creature that has ensnared you 
—actress or American or whatever she 
may be—I mean to give her a piece of 
my mind at once and thoroughly.’’ 

And off she started; unheeding Fred- 
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erick’s efforts to restrain her. Up the 
low steps leading from the garden to the 
drawing-room windows she went at full 
speed, followed by her sorely abashed 
son. In a moment, they stood in the 
presence of Madame Milena. She rose 
from her seat, imposing and dignified 
in her dress of rich lilac brocade, 
adorned with draperies of costly white 
lace. There were diamond roses shining 
in the glossy masses of her jet - black 
hair, and the slender hands that held 
the folds of a purple mantle embroidered 
with gold, that had just slipped from her 
shoulders, were ablaze with splendid 


rings. Her guest rose too, and they 
both looked at Mrs. Armstrong in 
amazement. 


‘* What is it that you want with me?’’ 
asked the lady. 

‘* 1 come, madam, to reclaim my son !’’ 
cried Mrs. Armstrong, ‘‘ to set him free 
from the net of your fascinations. Oh, 
I know he has never spoken to you but 
once, and that was when he put his life 
in peril to pull your dog out of the 
water. But he thinks of nothing but 
you. He is spending his days in try- 
ing to paint your portrait, and every 
evening he lurks in your garden, at the 
serious risk of taking cold, just to get 
a glimpse of you and to make a pencil- 
sketch of you.’’ 

‘*Ts this true ?”’ asked the lady, turn- 
ing upon Frederick the full effulgence 
of her great dark eyes. The words and 
glance drove Mrs. Armstrong quite out 
of her senses. 

‘True? Of course it is—every word 
of it! And what are you doing here in 
this quiet respectable place, turning the 
head of a foolish boy by your looks and 
your ways? I think you might better go 
back to where you belong, without loss 
of time. We are not used to mysterious 
strangers at Seachester. And who are 
you, madam, anyhow, I should like to 
know? What is your name?’’ 

The lady advanced a step or two 
toward the speaker, with an indescribable 
stateliness of gesture. The diamonds in 


her hair flashed as though they formed a 
diadem, and the trailing purple cloak 
assumed the aspect of a royal mantle. 

‘¢ My name is Anna Milena Elizabeth, 
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of Montenegro,’”’ she answered, with 


dignity.. ‘‘And I am the Queen of 
Moldavia !’’ 
Her grandiose-looking guest came 


forward and raised one of her hands 
respectfully to his lips. ° 

‘And I, General Count Milenko, of 
the body-guard of King Charles of 
Roumania, sent by my gracious sovereign 
on a special mission to her majesty, am 
here to attest to her identity and to pro- 
tect her from further insult.’’ 

How Mrs. Armstrong got out of the 
drawing-room of Fenton’s Folly, she 
herself never exactly understood. Her 
son lingered behind her for a moment 
and hesitatingly addressed the queen. 

‘*« May I crave your majesty’s pardon,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ for having intruded on your 
grounds and for having tried to paint 
your portrait? I did not know.”’ 

‘* You are forgiven,’’ she replied, with 
one of her bewitching smiles. ‘‘ But 
you must promise never to do so any 
more.”’ 

A few weeks later, ‘‘ Scraps and Scan- 
dals’’ contained the following para- 
graph : 

‘*Queen Anna of Moldavia, who has 
‘been spending some weeks incognito at 
the sea-side resort of Seachester, on the 
north coast, leaves England, we under- 
stand, in a day or two, to join her royal 
consort, King Alexis, in Paris. He has 
been paying a visit to the king of Den- 
mark, and the royal pair will proceed 
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to Aix-les-Bains, to join there Queen 
Anna’s sister, the Grand Duchess Feodor 
of Russia, and their two little sons, the 
Princes Nicholas and Michael. Her 
majesty’s health having been severely 
shaken by the effects of an attack of 
influenza, from which she suffered last 
winter, her physicians prescribed for her 
a period of total repose and seclusion, 
as well as a prolonged course of sea- 
bathing. We are pleased to learn that 
the healthful breezes and the ocean baths 
of Seachester have completely restored 
the royal lady to health.’’ 

Two years later, Frederick Arm- 
strong’s portrait of the Queen of Mol- 
davia was one of the sensations of the 
Paris Salon, and won for the youthful 
artist the honors of a medal. The win- 


_ some sovereign, on the occasion of one, 


of her many visits to Paris, had con- 
sented to give the painter, young and 
unknown though he was, a series of sit- 
tings, the result of which was that he 
achieved a masterpiece. 

Poor Mrs. Armstrong has never been 
able to forgive herself for her hostile 
invasion of Fenton’s Folly. But for 
that, she might have been received at the 
court of Moldavia with the cordiality 
due to the mother of the rescuer of 
Prince ; and she might have been able 
to stun her acquaintances and associates, 
on her return to England, by speaking 
in an off-hand manner of ‘‘ my friend the 
queen.”’ 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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HICH do you choose,’” she said, she said, 
‘¢ The verdant leaves or the cherries red ?” 
Aloft she held them with finger-tips, 
While an arch smile parted her rosy lips 


««T’ve made my choice,”’ he said, he said, 

‘¢ Though neither the leaves nor cherries red.’ 
The cluster fell from her finger-tips 
And a kiss was pressed on her rosy lips. 





Florence Josephine Bovee. 


























A COLLEGE GIRL. 


O, not a doctor nor a lawyer,”’ 

Mildred Gray had said more 

than once during her last 

year at the Victorian Coi- 

lege, when asked what 

special calling she was likely to choose ; 
‘« possibly a professor.’’ 

The outside world had been beckoning 
to her all these four or five years, the 
lights in the firmament flashing and 
beaconing; some great career awaited 
her, but by instinct or divination it was 
necessary to fasten on some particular 
vocation. At the Victorian, she had 
enjoyed a certain pre-eminence for going 
on and doing one brilliant and unex- 
pected thing after another. 

She was clever. Everybody was aware 
of the fact ; it was not necessary to hide 
it or apologize for it—indeed, Mildred 
sometimes seemed just a little to empha- 
size it. Whatever she had so far under- 
taken, something fine, vigorous, and 
startling had been the result; and 
accordingly she must not disappoint 
expectation in choosing her career. 

As if to show that destiny had its eye 
upon her, no sooner had she taken her 
second degree than she was offered a 
position as associate professor in the 
great Pacific Slope University for 
Women, whose president was a former 
teacher of her own. 

But at this moment Mildred did not 
feel ready for the Pacific slope. It was 
a relief to suggest that the appointment 
should be given instead to Selina Jones, 
a brilliant girl who had worked her 
own way through the Victorian by tutor- 
ing and had won all the honors for 
which she had time to compete. Such a 
position seemed rightfully to belong to 
Selina, who needed it; while to Mil- 
dred, with a comfortable income of her 
own; it could be no object to snatch at 
the first opportunity. There was a 
nameless weird charm in seeing life and 
a career loom up beforé her. She liked 
to feel that she was waiting for something 
to drift up from the unknown. Waiting 


need not necessarily be inaction: it is 
a thing to sicken of, perhaps, if one 
wait too long; but at present what Mil- 
dred experienced was a fine freshness of 
mind and senses, an indomitable sense 
of power. She hung up in her study 
this quotation from Carlyle: <‘‘ The 
strong man will ever find work—which 
means difficulty, pain—to the full measure 
of-his powers.’’ Man, of course, in the 
context, being used as an equivalent for 
woman. 

Mildred had lived chiefly at the Vic- 
torian since her parents’ death some 


- years before, joining parties of friends 


in summer trips to Europe; but she 
now consented, until she had settled 
upon her future profession, to reside 
with her former guardian, Judge Fabian, 
and his wife, who was her distant cousin, 
who lived in the city of X , on Para- 
dise Square. They had married off their 
own children years before, and took no 
little pleasure in receiving Mildred, who 
was about twenty-four years of age: a 
slender elegant girl, with a well-shaped 
head well set on her shoulders, masses of 
bright brown hair not invariably smooth 
but always picturesque, a luminous pair 
of dark eyes which changed color 
according to her moods and the lights, 
and an expressive if not always a pretty 
mouth. She had the air usually of being 
a little in a hurry ; but that came prob- 
ably from the habit of life at the Vic- 
torian, where the girls seem always on 
the point of flying as they skim the dis- 
tance between their studies and their 
class-rooms, with their long rusty black 
gowns floating behind them. Every 
morning, when she ran into the break- 
fast-room, tying her ribbons or fastening 
her brooch, Judge Fabian compared her 
to Aurora, a little belated, throwing wide 
the gates of day. For, when she 
entered, everything seemed to wake up 
and begin. 

Naturally the Judge and Mrs. Fabian 
enjoyed making things pleasant for the 
charming girl. Her bed-room was pret- 
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tily girlish in silver and azure; her sit- 
ting-room was in white and gold; and 
her study was simple, rich, but austere, 
with a richly carved desk, table, and 
chair, and a row of marble busts along 
the top of the book-shelves. 

‘‘All of men,’’ ejaculated Mildred, 
her vivid glance falling first on one and 
then on another. 

“¢ You would have liked the Venus of 
Milo, perhaps,’’ suggested Mrs. Fabian. 

But Mildred did not wish the Venus 
of Milo, nor any of the Venuses ; nor yet 
Juno nor Pallas Athena nor Diana; 
not even Sappho or Portia. Staggering 
as modern society does under the vast 
accumulation of faulty ideas resulting 
from centuries of erroneous masculine 
thinking, theorizing, and dogmatizing, 
it is no easy matter for a woman to find 
her abstract ideals satisfied by any exist- 
ing art. The moment poets, painters, 
or sculptors had aimed to express 
woman, they became either common- 
place, trivial, or wanton. Accordingly, 
until a better time should come, Mildred 
sat day after day surrounded by Socrates, 
Sophocles, Homer, Virgil, and Dante, 
her eyes burning into the sphinxes on 
the silver inkstand before her, while she 
tried to think out the problem of what 
her life-was to be. 

The trouble was, hardly any career 
seemed adequate. The very act of 
choosing a career limited and hindered 
a woman—made her one-sided, finite, 
instead of infinite and all round. Per- 
haps, after all, authorship best diversifies 
life. She decided to write an essay: a 
whole series of essays, upon a great 
variety of topics. She made out a list 
of titles, so far-reaching, so suggestive, 
they covered the whole field. The 
opportunity was so rich, she hardly knew 
where to break ground first; so she 
made a great many beginnings. Then 
the reflection came that men had been 
writing essays for generation after gener- 
ation. What she wished to do was to 
utter the first, not the final word. 
Poetry was always a fresh thing of the 
morning in the world’s history, so she 
went to work to compose an epic; but, 
halting a little in order to decide on 
the couplet, and consulting the shelves 
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in the book-case, on which were ranged 


her editions of the poets, it flashed 
across her that a better thing to do than 
to write poetry is to read it—above all, 
to live it. Novels are nowadays the 
great teachers. Matthew Arnold called 
poetry a criticism of life; but, after all, 
novels are the true criticism of life. She 
set about writing a novel. Day after day, 
as she wrote with impetuosity, even fury, 
with glowing cheeks, hot eyes, and hair 
like an aureole, the pages of her essay, 
poem, or fiction flew about the study as 
the chips of marble were scattered by the 
chisel of Michael Angelo, as he sought 
for his ideal in the stone before him. 

But when in cold blood Mildred gath- 
ered up her scattered sibylline leaves and 
assorted them, she asked herself: Is not 
writing, after all, the refuge of those 
who ponder life instead of living it? 
For she was a little chagrined at the 
discovery of the commonplace nature of 
what she had written while set aglow. 
The trouble was, she now decided, that 
her old existence was ended and the new 
not begun. She was in a state of transi- 
tion. Real life was what she needed 
until the idea crystallized round which 
her forces were to gather cohesion. She 
turned with fresh interest to her sur- 
roundings. 

Mrs. Fabian had hardly known what 
to do with a girl twenty-four years of 
age, who had never been regularly 
brought out, who was not only unlike 
other girls, but declared that she par- 
ticularly wished to be unlike them. 
However, the difference seemed to be in 
Mildred’s favor, the shrewd matron con- 
fessed to herself, when she gave the 
young lady a ‘‘ tea’’ and discovered that 
x: was shaken to its centre by the 
event. Mildred too found charm, zest, 
appetite in this new experience. She gave 
herself up to the girl acquaintances who 
besieged her, and day after day the 
quaint spoons tinkled against the pretty 
tea-cups as she made tea in the white 
and gold sitting-room and talked to her 
visitors. As it happened, she had never 
had a really satisfactory friend ; but now 





sit seemed as if that best miracle in life 


might be coming to pass. Ever since 
her earliest girlhood, she had been look- 











ing for a friend, and had more than 
once believed that she had found her. 
With real uplifting of soul, she had con- 
fided to the new candidate for friend- 
. ship that she had all her life needed her 
—had longed for her. It was hard to 
tell just where the fault lay, and why 
Mildred had had so many disappoint- 
ments. But then, the girls from whom 
she had expected such communion of 
feeling turned out to have such odd 
corners in their minds ; they insisted so 
strenuously on their own point of view 
—shirked questions really human and 
vital, and presented those only flippant 
and unmeaning. But now Mildred was 
certain that, among all these charming 
girls and women, she would presently 
find the friend she had waited for. 

Mrs. Fabian was not a gay woman,. 
but she took Mildred to luncheons, teas, 
and dinners. Everything that went on 
in X must include this girl who put 
stimulation and zest into the dullest 
party she entered. She was pronounced 
‘*so entertaining.’”” She saw by an 
instantaneous flash. She caught enthisi- 
asms. She sympathized, divined, guessed. 
People flocked about her and listened to 
all she said. They liked to hear her 
talk about what she liked, but it was 
more piquant still to hear her talk about 
what she disliked. She denounced so 
delightfully. Her eyes blazed and her 
cheeks burned as she gave free vent to 
her denunciations. She denounced dress ; 
she denounced all the vanities and frip- 
peries which belittle women by robbing 
them of time they could better spend. 
Mildred herself was always dressed 
charmingly, and, no matter what she 
had on, displayed the ‘‘ chic’’ of one of 
Redfern’s fashion-plates. She denounced 
luxuries, yet she delighted in everything 
beautiful and exotic, turned away in scorn 
from anything second-rate, and could 
give points to those most lavish in 
decoration and display. She denounced 





aristocratic exclusiveness, yet drew the 
line at dull and dowdy people and only 
opened her lips before those who had 
lived everywhere, with money in their 
pockets to do everything and buy all 
they wanted. She denounced men, she 
denounced marriage; these two topics 
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were the best of all. There was specu- 
lation in the eyes of her listeners. 

It must not be supposed that Mildred 
was frivolous. She was secretary to half 
a dozen charitable organizations. Once 
a week, she took her turn at a college 
settlement, where she sang and played and 
sometimes danced to little joyless gaping 
street-urchins, fed them with cakes and 
bonbons, and told them stories. She 
talked to working girls and women ; she 
described how simple and easy a matter it 
is to live beautifully with sweetness and 
order and light in their lives; she tried 
to make it clear that they enjoyed a 
great advantage in having specific duties 
to fulfill, and that in the regularity, uni- 
formity, precision, and balance of their 
allotted tasks was their grateful freedom 
from painful necessity for choice. Not 
all could be sp detached from responsi- 
bility, yet, ‘‘ even in a palace, life could 
be lived well,’’ she added, with a smile 
which concealed the sigh behind it. The 
girls and women all believed her, and 
longed to live in a palace, in such beau- 
tiful clothes as those of their guide, 
philosopher, and friend. 

On another day, a circle met in Mrs. 
Fabian’s parlors to hear Mildred talk on 
literature. Her scheme had been to 
begin with the very first lispings of 
Aryan thought. But her audience for 
once were not interested when she spoke. 
Steel smote clay instead of flint. No 
enkindling spark gave flame to the dry 
fuel. <* Let what is past be past,’’ cried 
Mildred. ‘< Let us live in the present,’’ 
and she took up Browning, George Mer- 
edith, Ibsen, and Maeterlincke. . 

But all this talking merely bridged 
over the intervat between her and her 
real career. It gave her a chance of 
expression, but there was none of that 
pain, that difficulty, that necessity for 
heroism which she craved, that total 
abnegation of self in her object. She 
talked easily and she talked well. She 
had only to feel and to let herself go. 
There was in her such readiness, such 
spontaneity, that all the silent effective 
women made her their voice to float their 
topics. Still this was not the solution 
to Mildred’s problem; it only helped to 
defer it. 














Society in X is, as everybody 
knows, eager to be intensely modern: 
to discuss itself, to discuss its milieu, to 
define its relation to everything else and 
its milieu. And it was with the expec- 
tation of a better understanding of all 
concrete fin-de-siécle ideas that the club 
called ‘<The Germ’’ was founded. No 
subject was too realistic, too speculative, 
or too idealistic to be brought forward 
for discussion. Topics were treated in 
all sorts of ways by college professors, 
scientific men, notabilities, literary peo- 
ple; and then, when the subject was 
presented, everybody was free to reply. 
That is, whatever conundrum was pre- 
sented, Mildred Gray was expected to 
have something to say. She was all the 
time hoping for others better equipped 
to come forward, but The Germ mean- 
while had to be carried on. Accord- 
ingly, when the subject of discussion for 
“the next meeting was announced, it was 
her way to look up the special works which 
treated it ; to master statistics, to assimi- 
late facts and theories both for and against. 
Thus a learned Egyptologist, secure in the 
possession of the most recondite learn- 
ing and experience, might find himself 
confronted with a slim antagonist who 
perched herself up, as it were, on the 
apex of the very Pyramid he had made 
his own by the most patient excavation 
and research, asking questions he could 
not answer, supplying facts on points 
which he had left obscure, hinting 
with unobtrusive frankness that there 
was an error in his statement about the 
dynasty when the events he recounted 
took place, and offering later addenda 
on the meaning of the hieroglyphics he 
had displayed by the help of a stereop- 
ticon. 

It was on a howling March evening in 
189— that Dr. Basil French undertook to 
read a paper before The Germ on ‘‘ The 
Modern Spirit.’’ Dr. Basil French had 
returned from Germany six months 
before, but had not hitherto made many 
concessions to X society. He was 
rather a young man, he was a good-look- 
ing man, and this somewhat tardy rec- 
ognition of X came just in time to 








vindicate his good sense and good man- 
ners. 


His father was the chief specialist 
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in X—— in certain diseases, and the 
son was known to have been a close 
student and a fearless investigator in the 
same branch of science. He had hap- 
pened to mention the fact to an acquaint- 
ance that he had jotted down some care- 
less notes on what was a purely modern 
instinct in contrast with the feeling of say 
fifty years ago, and might send them to 
the editor of some magazine. He was 
requested to read the paper before The 
Germ, and almost to his own surprise he 
consented. 

In spite of the wild night, the room 
was crowded. Dr. Basil French was 
interesting to X. people ; his person- 
ality was hedged round by a singular 
reserve—not even gossip had sounded 
the unplumbed deeps of his tastes, senti- 
ments, ambitions. His subject, too, 
piqued conjecture. It loomed up before 
the imagination of his audience, and 
everybody wondered whether Mildred 
Gray would have been able as usual to 
reconnoitre the coming battle-ground 
and find out what was morass, what was 
bog, and what was solid earth. 

Perhaps, when Dr. Basil French was 
introduced and ran his eye round the 
room, he may have observed as a pleas- ’ 
ant riveting detail in the vague general 
picture a slender girl in gray, sitting in 
the front row of chairs, with a pink rose 
in the ribbon of her belt. Mildred in 
turn saw clearly a man of thirty or more, 
with a powerfully built figure, a face 
clearly cut and well-featured, showing in 
general an expression of serenity, but 
with a certain quick furrowing of the 
brow on occasion, which foretold the 
possibility of a storm. 

He began without preamble, carry- 
ing his hearers at once into the heart 
of his subject. He said the modern 
spirit had been a winnowing wind astir, 
rejecting chaff and aiming to find and 
preserve only the kernel of pure wheat. 
Formulas and traditions had been dis- 
carded, and sharp accurate tests applied. 
He set about describing the results 
attained by experiments. His habitual 
phraseology was vivid, and his illus- 
trations were numerous and _ striking. 
He brushed aside as cobwebs whatever 
impeded him. He gave the history of 

















certain investigations; he showed with 
fearless precision what their cost had 
been, but he declared that the results 
attained were worth it. He observed in 
conclusion that the modern spirit killed 
to cure, perhaps, but it cured. He car- 
ried the majority of his hearers along 
with him; all felt that he had stated his 
proposition with a clearness and reality 
of meaning which left nothing to be 
desired. 

The applause had hardly died away 
when Dr. Basil French heard these words 
cut the air:. 

‘¢ Socrates said to Polio, after listen- 
ing to his eloquent harangue: ‘ Of course 
you are right ; but will you explain what 
you mean, as you are not intelligible ?’ 
My own inquiry is whether science has 
attained these results which Dr. French 
so well sets forth, or whether science 
means to attain these results? It is very 
delightful to accept the hypothesis that, 
the modern spirit being for truth, truth 
is arrived at; that it appoints tests and 
corrects nature; that, by studying the 
anatomy of a pigeon’s wing, suffering 
is averted for human beings. May it 
not better be said that thfls restless mod- 
ern spirit, anxious to effect something, 
often enough mistakes a glimmer of wax- 
light for the sun of -high noon, and a 
brilliant guess for a law of the uni- 
verse ?”’ \ 

Dr. Basil French had first looked 
startled, then a certain shrinking of his 
brows and a flash of the eye suggested 
irritation ; but. he replied with noncha- 
lance : ’ 

‘« My ready-witted and vivacious oppo- 
nent asks me to be intelligible. To be 
intelligible, I fear I must impose a bur- 
densome task for one of her sex and age 
—that of studying the subject; since 
my short paper permitted me only the 
chance of giving a summary of admitted 
and existing facts.’’ 

‘¢¢] thank thee, Roderick, for that 
word,’ ’’ Mildred said, within herself. 

Dr. Basil French had given her the 
cue she needed. All sorts of bad and 
false spirits were abroad upon the earth, 
she now remarked, and had always been ; 
but here at the end of the nineteenth 
century, when Christianity had for almost 
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two thousand years been expanding the 
intellects and softening the hearts of 
man, it seemed to her that something 
else than the cruelties of a barbarous 
age, no matter how refined—something 
better than the dogmatic impatience and 
vanity of an over-intellectual generation 
—ought to be the fruit. For her own 
part, she had hoped and believed that 
the modern spirit was for sympathy, for 
insight, for a recognition of the pain of 
the world—not only of mankind, but for 
what George Eliot has spoken of as the 
suffering which lies on the other side of 
silence. She pleaded against vivisection, 
although she did not utter the word, 
which Dr. .Basil French had left un- 
spoken. She too had illustrations, facts, 
statistics, at her tongue’s end, to show 
that experimenters worked chiefly not to 
decide what is truth, but to ring changes 
on what they cannot account for as phe- 
nomena. Then, too, no matter what 


had been incontrovertibly established as - 


truth—and that, too, at an expense of 
suffering which it either hardened or 
broke the heart to conjecture—the fact 
must be rediscovered by every bungling 
neophyte who felt stirrings of curiosity 
or a longing for recreation. The vicious 
circle of applying tests went on and on. 

Was it ordained, she pleaded, that, in 
order to prove that two and two make 
four, the judgment of Solomon should 
be enacted on sentient creatures related 
to us by every habit and instinct, with 
hearts that beat with love, with grateful 
joy, with tremblings of hope, with vague 
premonitions of danger, with a night- 
mare of terror, as feelingly as our own? 
Suppose that seekers after truth find that 
two and two make four, or six, or twenty ; 
has not something more vital, more 
evanescent, at the same time more pal- 
pable and tangible, escaped them? The 
most dangerous thing in the world is 
man’s power of mischief in the world, 
his actual impotence before the mysteries 
of life and death, yet his vain effort to 
make it appear that he has divined them. 

The modern spirit, she said in closing, 
must be for brotherhood, not only for 
man, but for all living creatures. It is 
no longer possible, even for intellect. to 
dogmatize and claim privileges for itself 
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which do not belong to all mankind. 
We are’ none of us born to be as gods ; 
we are born to love, to help everything 
to live, not to cause a cry of agony and 
of revolt. 

Mildred had flung her fluent words at 
Dr. Basil French, who listened with his 
head bent a little forward and his. eyes 
cast down. The moment she ceased 
speaking, he rose, bowed slightly, and 
left the room. 


Il. 


THE next morning, Mildred, sitting at 
her desk, writing a report of the Regen- 
eration Society, was interrupted by a 
servant who brought her a card. 

‘<Dr. Basil French,’’ she read, her 
eyes dilating slightly. ‘‘Say I will go 
down,’’ she added, after a _ pause. 
‘« Show him into the litrary.”’ 

She had a fit of trepidation, but, after 
waiting a momen‘, she descended and 
found Dr. French standing in the centre 
of the room. 

He came up to her and began at once: 

‘‘T thank you with all my heart, Miss 
Gray, for not refusing to see me. I 
come to apologize. I was rough, last 
night—churlish, unmanly. But—but I 
confess you took me by surprise.’’ 

‘‘T am not sure that it is not I who 
ought to apologize,’’ returned Mildred, 
with eagerness. ‘‘I have felt some 
remorse. I hardly know what I said. 
I flung myself into the subject and 
trusted to good luck to get out again.’’ 

‘‘T am not used to arguing even with 
men,’’ said Dr. French. ‘‘I am not 
cool enough. Ihave given up contro- 
versy since my college days.’’ 

‘< You prefer to have your statements 
accepted without question,’’ she said, 
archly. 

He stood looking at her. 
pressed him to-day as a mere school-girl. 
Her gown was simply cut, her hair 
showed that her fingers had been pushed 
through it, there was a spot of ink on 
her finger. Last night, she had con- 
founded and irritated him; to-day, his 
blood was livelier than his vanity. He 
found her charming. 

“‘Of course I prefer to have my 


She im- 
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statements accepted,’’ he retorted, good- 
humoredly. 

‘« Right or wrong ?”’ 

‘©Oh, I’m infallible,’’ he said, with 
a twinkle in his eye, then went on: 
‘«T wished to tell you that you spoke 
well—far better than I, who am no 
speaker. But that is not all; you were 
truer than I, and you were braver, for 
I was arrogant, brutal. You won my 
deference, yet at the moment I had not 
the grace to confess it.’’ She flushed ; 
she felt as if he surpassed her in magna- 
nimity. Hecontinued: ‘‘ Had I known 
that I was to have a fair antagonist, 
I might have been better prepared to 
meet you. As it was, I seemed to be 
stunned. I had no clear central feel- 
ing, save that you wore a gray gown 
with a rose at your belt, and that you 
seemed like a soul striving upward. I 
hear that you are a college graduate. 
You are, I take it, a student of medi- 
cine.’’ 

‘¢Oh, no,’’ said Mildred, herself in 
turn rather stunned and with no clear 
central feeling, except that he conceded 
everything too easily. ‘‘I have.always 
said I would not be adoctor. Of course, 
I have done a good deal of laboratory 
work, and once I saw a brain in a bottle 
of alcohol. I attended a few leccures, 
also, on the medulla oblongata ; but they 
depressed me, and I abhor the medical 
charts. In fact, I am not in love with 
biology. But sit down, Dr. French.’’ 
She herself took a low chair before the 
fire, and pointed to a high one opposite. 
Instead, he kept his stand at her left and 
leaned against the chimney-jamb. 

‘<You must have had more training 
than you confess to,’’ he observed. 
*¢ You understood not only my facts, but 
the facts behind them.”’ 

«« T—J—’’ she began, then broke off. 

“« You cited the very best authorities ; 
you cleared up points I had only referred 
to.”’ ‘ 

““You see,’’ she explained, with a 
burst of candor, ‘‘I read up. Of course, 
I could not tell just how you would 
treat the subject ; but, hearing that you 
were a bold experimenter, I worked on 
the hypothesis that you would argue in 
favor of scientific tests.’’ 
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He stood silent for a moment, staring 
at her, then laughed. 

‘‘T am thirty-two years of age,’’ he 
said. ‘<I have given myself to my 
work, night and day, since I was twenty- 
three. You had less than a week’s 
notice, and worked up the subject from 
beginning to end.”’ 

‘<Of course, I just crammed.’’ 

‘<The morning papers declare that 
you did not leave me a leg to stand on. 
However, I bear you no grudge.’’ 

‘« That is very magnanimous.”’ 

“Altogether more magnanimous than 
you might suppose. I hate to be put in 
the wrong, to seem to have set forth 
statements I could not _ substantiate. 
Why did I not come out with some 
adroit counterstroke ?”’ 

‘‘Because you had none ready,”’ 
retorted Mildred. ‘‘ Because I had the 
better side of the subject.’’ 

‘‘H’m!”’ said Dr. Basil French. He 
looked down at her. ‘‘I am a stiff fel- 
low,’’ he observed; ‘‘ you can hardly 
expect to bend me like a twig. But I do 
want to be forgiven.”’ 

‘« Oh, I forgive you with all my heart,”’ 
said Mildred, laughing. 

‘‘T suppose it is horribly unconven- 
tional for me to have come to-day with- 
out any introduction.’’ 

«<1 like unconventionality.’’ 

“« The fact is, you invoked a powerful 
spirit which could only be laid by seeing 
you. I slept badly, my dreams con- 
stantly resuming the discussion at the 
club. You seemed to me, by the time 
morning came, a mere phantasmagoria ; 
I needed to satisfy myself that you were 
actually a girl of flesh and blood.’’ 

‘« Evidently you admitted the truth of 
my arguments,’’ said Mildred, elated, 
yet a little puzzled by the expression of 
the blue eyes, which seemed to be study- 
ing her as if she were an object under 
a microscope. 

. **Oh, here and now I am ready to 
admit anything.’’ 

‘“‘I do not wish you:to resign your 
point of view because I am a woman,’’ 
she cried, jealous of the inference his 
manner suggested. ‘‘I want to convince 
your reason.”’ 

‘« Not my heart ?”’ 


Scarlet suffused her face. He was 
trying his wits at the riddle she pre- 
sented, and this blush made her ador- 
able. She could lead him anywhere. 
She was too sweet to be looked at with 
any self-assertion. Still he waived his 
advantage. 

“I am convinced—heart, intellect, 
and will,’’ he said, and indeed his whole 
manner expressed conviction. 

Mildred had once had a love-affair— 
a little one-sided, it is true; for, hon- 
estly enamored as Dick Hurst had been 
of the pretty girl just turned eighteen, 
he had bolted out of harness when she 
tried to drive him along a hard road, 
permitting no deviations to right or left, 
no wayside croppings of sweet herbage. 
She had suffered just enough to feel 
eager to go to college. 

Dr. French had also, years before, been 
in love, and w.th a pretty, capricious, 
and ambitious girl who refused him and 
married a man of twice his age and a 
hundred times his income. Passion thus 
thwarted, Basil had indulged in some 
cynicism. But Mildred now stirred in 
him not only curiosity, but feeling. She 
enlarged his view. She had declared 
that he and he only is advancing in 
wisdom whose. heart is expanding, whose 
blood is flowing in a warmer current, 
whose brain finds the world more and 
more interesting. This had struck home, 
for he sometimes felt that he was grow- 
ing hard, narrow, and impatient of every- 
thing outside his special work. He was, 
after all, no dogmatist, having arrived at 
a realization that the conclusions of the 
cleverest of men can be little more than 
pertinent questions on the whence and 
whither of things. 

Now that he was recovering from his 
first shock of surprise, he was amused to 
reflect upon the unhesitating ease with 
which Mildred had handled authorities, 
answering his statements with a happy 
guess, and, if she needed an illustration, 
taking a bold flight into the widest orbit 
of the purely conjectural. But, no mat- 


ter whether her generalization had been 
hasty and her summary partial, one thing 
she had done thoroughly: she had 
charmed him. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 


Ellen Olney Kirk. 
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TWO EASTER DAYS. 


HERE came a little angel 
A year ago to-day ; 
. She came while all we children dreamed, 
And staid content with us and seemed 
To fold her wings away— 
That lovely Easter Day ! 
Perhaps there were so many flowers 
She could not tell her world from ours, 
And so she lost her way ; 
For all our sills were gay 
With great white lily-bells that shone 
Like silver. We were left alone 
All Easter long: and that is why 
We had to have a little cry— 
Just Ray, and Rosalie, and I! 


There went a little angel 
.Out from our home to-day ; 
Though all we children loved her so, 
We begged and begged she would not go, 
But fold her wings and stay, 
This lovely Easter Day ! 
She took our lilies in her hand 
To make the angels understand 
How ’twas she came to stray— 
A great white lily spray. 
When she has come, will they be glad? 
But all we children here are sad, 
And lonesome too: and that is why 
We had to have a little cry— 
Just Ray, and Rosalie, and I! 


Florence May Alt. 
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large veranda-chair, slowly rocking 

back and forth and munching a 

slice of bread and butter, tiny bits 
of which dropped now and then on the 
spotless floor or melted in small dark 
stains on the cover of the new magazine 
she held in one hand. There was an 
expression of peaceful innocence on her 
small black face, quite at variance with 
her inner consciousness of wrong-doing ; 
but then, Juliet did not trouble herself 
with fine distinctions in moral questions : 
her goodness was of the negative kind, 
and consisted largely of very bad deeds 
left undone. 

As the last crumbs sifted through her 
fingers, she lifted the hem of her fresh 
pink gingham and wiped her lips, say- 
ing impatiently: ‘‘ Thar, Julyet, you’se 
gwine an’ done jus’ what Mis’ Cannon 
tole ye nebber to do—eat yo’ lunch on 
de parlor veranda; you’se a bad girl, 
Julyet—disobejence is yo’ wustest fault.’’ 

Her soliloquy was interrupfed by her 
mother, whose slow drawling voice call- 
ing ‘‘ Julyet, Julyet! whar is de chile?”’ 
elicited no reply from the self-condemned 
culprit, who was. carelessly poking the 
tell-tale crumbs under a convenient 
newspaper with the toe of her slipper. 

‘*Julyet, doan’t yo’ hear me, Julyet 
Cannon ?”’ 

At the last word, a smile crept over 
the little black face, and she turned it 
slowly toward her mother. 

‘¢Whenebber yo’ disremembers to say 
Julyet Cannon, yo’ needn’t spec’ no 
reply, Lizzie; I done tole yo’ dat heaps 
©’ times.’’ 

‘«Git right down offen Mr. Cannon’s 
big cheer, and put Mis’ Mercedes’ new 
mag’zine. on dat table dis minit. 
Mammy got sumfun fer yo’ dat yo’ 
won’t taste wif you mouf, Julyet 
Cannon.”’ 

‘* T’se gwine to stay right here on dis 
v’randa, Lizzie, an’ I doan’t want no 
more words "bout it. Miss Merc’des she 
say: ‘Tulyet, yo’ sit here and watch fer 
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J sat on the broad arm of a 


Mr. Robert Lee on his bicycle. I’ve got 
sumfun very partic’lar to say to him 
"bout de masquerade pahty ; now, doan’t 
yo’ let him go by.’ T’ink I'll disre- 
member dat, and dis’p’int Miss Merc’des ? 
Yo’ go straight inter de parlor an’ ’ten’ 
yo’ dustin’, and tell ole mammy dat 
Julyet Cannon’ll come when she gits 
ready.’’ 

The tall sad-faced woman made no 
further remonstrance, but went back to 
her work. 

Mammy and Lizzie, the last of the 
family servants, came North with Mrs. 
Cannon at the time of her marriage. 
Lizzie herself had married several years 
later, but had remained in Mrs. Cannon’s 
service, where Juliet had been born. A 
true negro in color and temperament, 
the child had inherited her mother’s 
small and not too irregular features and 
soft sad eyes. She had been petted 
and spoiled from her babyhood: Lizzie 
had never been allowed to restrain or 
reprove her in any way; that privilege 
mammy reserved exclusively for herself. 
Mrs. Cannon and Mercedes delighted in 
her cunning ways, and suffered the 
unstinted adoration the child bestowed 
upon them to cover a multitude of will- 
ful deeds and a host of small shortcom- 
ings peculiar to her race. 

Having disposed of her mother and 
the crumbs, Juliet began to look about 
for something to do. Placing the chairs 
and the large wicker table at one side, 
she drew her short skirts about her, fast- 
ening them in a peculiarly constructed 
knot; then, closing the Venetian shut- 
ters that shaded the piazza, she threw 
her small slippered feet into the air and 
walked slowly across the floor on her 
hands. As she reached the steps, she 
caught a glimpse, through the tightly 
drawn braids that had fallen ‘over her 
face, of Miss Mercedes coming slowly up 
the walk to the house. An instant suf- 
ficed to restore Juliet to a very demure 
little colored girl, with a heated face and 
a weary expression. 
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‘¢ Oh, Miss Merc’des !’’ she exclaimed, 
‘«T’se spent dis hull mornin’ gwine up 
and down dis hot walk,.a-lookin’ fer Mr. 
Robert Lee, and jest about two minits 
ago he rode by on his new horse, 
with Miss Mabel Wentworth side o’ him. 
An’ I says to me: ‘ Now I reckon Miss 
Merc’des’ll be mad.’ ”’ 

‘Your vivid imagination and ready 
tongue ought to make your fortune some- 
day, you sinful little Juliet,’’ laughingly 
returned Mercedes. ‘‘Mr. Lee is out 
of town this morning. I have been sit- 
ting with Miss Wentworth for an hour, 
and not once have those lazy feet of 
yours touched the walk between the 
house and the hedge. You must go to 
the kitchen and mammy now; I can’t 
trust you again until you have had time 
to think upon your wickedness, you 
small black Jacqueminot.’’ ‘ 

‘Oh, please, Miss Merc’des, please 
doan’t send me roun’ to dat ole kitchen. 
I'll jest set right down heah at your feet, 
and fan you and Miss Wentworth every 
minit, and keep all de flies ’way, an’ I 
won’t heah one word yo’se sayin’. I'll 
be jess as deef as a—as a ladder, I will 
—’deed, Miss Merc’ des,’’ pleaded Juliet. 

The young lady took no further notice 
of the child, of whose presence she 
seemed unaware, as she and her friend 
discussed the costumes and characters to 
be represented at the party in the even- 
ing. In asmall willow chair that Mrs. 
Cannon allowed her to call her own, and 
the right to which Juliet maintained 
most vigorously against the claims of the 
house-cat and Miss Mercedes’ pug, who 
shared with the little darkey that young 
lady’s affection, she sat with a dreamy 
far-away look in her large eyes, and an 
occasional nod, as if she were making an 
effort to keep herself awake, eagerly 
listening to the delightful description of 
dresses and dances, of flowers and favors, 
which, with all her hungry soul; she 
longed to see and enjoy. At last, with 
a sudden lighting of her darkey face, 
she sprang from her chair, bounded down 
the steps, and disappeared in the shrub- 
bery that separated the garden from the 
lawn. 

‘«Oh, ho! is yo’ comin’ to look a’ter 
de message yo’ sent ole mammy, or did 
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yo’ t’ink it’s time fer yo’ jam-tart and 
milk? I’se ben powerful worried "bout 
yo’, honey—feared yo’ fainted ’way 
somewhars ; yo’ hain’t had nuffin’ to eat 
fer mor’n two hours, Miss Julyet 
Cannon.”’ 

Mammy stretched her fat arm to grasp 
the slender figure of the girl; but Juliet 
slipped under the hand she half dis- 
trusted, and perched upon the table, 
where the old woman had spread her 
luncheon. 

‘¢Julyet Cannon! umph! yo’ favors 
de Cannons in yore complecshun, cer- 
t’nly, ole mammy tinks ; yore lips a little 
large, and yore hair curls hard fer a real 
Cannon. I’se ben ’quainted wif dis 
fambly mor’n fifty years, and yo’se de 
fust niggah dat wuz ebber found in it,”’ 
said mammy, whose anger outran her 
usual discretion in dealing with her 
refractory grandchild. Juliet started as 
though stung by the quick stroke of a 
lash, and, clutching mammy’s bare arm, 
she set her small white teeth in its ebony 
flesh, only releasing it to shower upon her 
tormentor the pent-up rage that knew 
no bounds when the odious epithet 
‘* nigger ’’, was applied to herself. 

‘*Mammy’s own child, shore ’nuff,’’ 
muttered the old woman, as she passed 
her hand slowly over the smarting wound 
on herarm. ‘Then, in a coaxing tender 
voice, she continued: ‘‘ Nebber mind, 
honey ; mammy’s heap sorry she hu’t ye. 
Dere’s mo’ tarts in de but’ry, and all de 
iced milk yo’ can drink.’’ And she 
turned to caress the tiny black idol of 
her faithful heart. 

In a small dark room called the 
‘¢ tower-den,’’ and to which Juliet was 
sometimes banished when all other pun- 
ishments failed to accomplish their work, 
the child lay stretched upon the floor for 
hours, her face buried in her hands, her 
slender frame trembling now and then 
with the hard dry sobs that were the only 
visible signs of her hidden agony. Once 
her mother cautiously tried the door, 
calling softly: ‘‘ Pore ‘baby, come to 
your mother ; she’s right down sorry fer 
yo’. Come see Miss Mercedes’ beautiful 
dress a-layin’ on de bed fer de pahty dis 
ebenin’.’’ 

The child made no reply, but, clench- 
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ing her hands till the nails sank into the 
cold quivering flesh, she waited until the 
sound of a closing door told her that her 
mother had gone down to the family 
rooms; then, lifting her drawn tense 
face, she looked angrily over her 
shoulder toward the spot where her 
mother had stood, exclaiming: ‘‘ Doan’t 
yo’ talk to me no mo’ ’bout Miss 
Merc’des, Lizzie; I hate her! I hate 
her white face an’ her yellow ha’r. 
Yo’se allus a-sayin’: ‘Look at Miss 
Merc’des.’ I won’t look at her; she 
wouldn’t be no prettier than me, if she 
was a black colored pusson. Oh! dear, 
dear!’’ And the tears began to fall in 
great shining drops ; tears hot and burn- 
ing enough to have washed the pitiful 
face white as ivory, if tears could only 
do such blessed work. 

For a few moments, Juliet sat with her 
hands clasped about her knees, upon 
which she rested her wet chin, slowly 
rocking to and fro, the embodiment of 
childish grief and despair ; but the tide 
had turned. Nature heals so many 
hurts, when we are children, with these 
very tears, that we refuse to shed over 
the mounds that come in after years, 
and so, deprived of her sweet balm, 
they ache and smart to the bitter end. 

‘¢ You’se wicked, Julyet, bery wicked ; 
Miss Merc’des says so, and mammy too. 
You’se disobejent; Mrs. Cannon say 
dat, and she knows. And Mr. Cannon 
he say: ‘Yo’ can’t nebber make any- 
thin’ good outen dat chile Julyet ; better 
gib it up.’ I reckon dey’s ‘bout right. 
I'll try not to dis’p’int dem. Dat peart 
little Merc’des, she ask one day: ‘ Why 
doan’t yo’ lib up to yore prib’liges, 
Julyet?’ And now I jess gwine to do it 
dis bery night, see if I doan’t,’’ said the 
girl, throwing her head on one side and 
giving a merry gurgling laugh that 
brought all the sunshine and carelessness 
back to her tear-stained face. 

Lizzie was very sick that night ; and 
mammy, with the care of dinner and 
anxiety for her suffering child, had 
neither time nor thought for Juliet. 

Miss Mercedes had accepted the kindly 
proffered assistance of her friend’s maid 
for her evening toilet, since Lizzie could 
do nothing to help her, and her mother 


would not return from the city, where 
she had spent the day, until a late hour 
that night. . 

Leaning over the balustrade on the 
floor above, Juliet saw the two friends 
pass through the hall, and heard Mercedes 
exclaim: ‘‘ Look, Mabel, there is the 
box with my new gown tor your lawn- 
party next week! Mamma has sent it 
down by an earlier train; how I wish 
we had time to take a peep at it before 
we dress for the masquerade.’’ 

‘‘ But we haven’t, chérie; Cécile has 
double duty to-night, you know—so 
don’t stop, there’s a dear,’’ coaxed 
Mabel Wentworth. 

Over the balustrade came a small dark 
figure, and once more the gurgling laugh 
announced a merry Juliet. 

‘*Mussiful Proverdence! Merc’des’ 
new dress right heah in de house, an’ me 
a-wantin’ one fer dis bery night; dat’s 
what mammy’d call ‘direc’ interpersi- 
tion.’ ”’ 

A very few moments sufficed Juliet to 
carry the long box to Mercedes’ dress- 
ing-room, where, with locked doors and 
carefully screened windows, she began 
her hurried preparations for the party. 
The child sank upon the floor in an 
ecstasy of admiration when the soft paper 
wrappers had been removed and the con- 
tents of the box were suddenly revealed 
to her delighted eyes. One by one, she 
placed them on the bed, laughing softly 
or uttering low cries of joy. Miss 
Mercedes’ toilet was an affair at which 
she had often assisted; there was no 
détail with which she was not familiar, 
and, in the wickedness of her heart, she 
had determined to sacrifice love, grati- 
tude, and confidence upon the altar of 
this night’s enchantment. 

One by one, she donned the dainty 
bits of silken underwear, so carefully 
folded in the drawers of the tall chiffon- 
ier. The exquisitely tinted hose, and 
high-heeled shoes to match, with their 
glittering bows, could not have been 
more perfectly fitted to the small ebony 
feet for which they were never intended. 
The lump in Juliet’s throat, as she 
applied the scented rice-powder to her 
obnoxious skin, threatened to send the 
tears over her rapidly changing face. 
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‘‘Lordy! I’se powerful ’fraid dere 
ain’t "nuff powder in dis hull worl’ to 
whiten yore complecshun, Julyet Can- 
non,’’ she exclaimed, as the puff fell 
from her weary hand. 

With trembling fingers, she fastened 
the soft pink surah gown, with its chang- 
_ing colors, its flower-draped skirts, and 
lace-trimmed bodice, about the figure 
Miss Mercedes had told her was very 
slender and graceful. Long and lov- 
ingly she contemplated the beautiful hat, 
with its drooping feathers, its delicate 
roses, and smart ribbon bows: the most 
bewitching piece in the whole costume, 
to Juliet’s wild fancy. Its broad soft 
brim touched one shoulder, concealing 
the curling hair which she had knotted 
carefully under the pointed crown.; but 
alas! too much remained to be seen 
where an artistic curve swept under one 
of the bending plumes. For an instant, 
the child surveyed herself in dismay ; 
then, clasping her hands exultantly, she 
darted into Mrs. Cannon’s room, drew 
from a small jewel-box a key, with 
which she opened one of the dressing- 
case drawers. 

‘Oh! I dun’no what she’ll say; 
reckon she'll scold awful, Julyet. Mrs. 
Cannon nebber ’lows eben Miss Merc’des 
to wear dis lubly white lacé scarf; it 


d’scended to her, mammy says, and a’ 


thousand dollars wouldn’t buy it, I sup- 
pose. But I’se got to hide dat ole ha’r 
and skin o’ mine, or I cawn’t go to de 
pahty,’’ murmured the child, with a sob 
in her voice. 

The skillful fingers of the last of a 
generation of turbaned heads wound the 
lace in graceful folds over the tell-tale 
hair and throat. Here and there, Juliet 
placed a gleaming jeweled pin or one of 
the star-shaped diamond ornaments she 
had stolen from the carefully concealed 
cabinet, which only Mrs. Cannon herself 
ever opened or closed. 

From a box of masks that Mercedes 
had tossed into a corner of the room, 
Juliet selected one of pale flesh-tints 
with a fall of lace, which she carefully 
adjusted under her hat and over the 
small black features, to their utter 
effacement. The long suéde_ gloves 
required time and patience—jerking and 


pulling, Juliet knew quite well, would be 
disastrous; and, to calm her ‘excited 
mind, she whispered softly: ‘Be very 
careful, Lizzie; smooth dis thumb a 
bit,’’ as Miss Mercedes often did. 

‘‘I’d wonder if Mrs. Cannon done 
forgot my fan! MHain’t seen nuffin’ of 
it, shore.’’ 

Down upon her knees the child fell 
before the long box, where, under a mass 
of crumpled papers, she found a delicate 
gauze fan, covered with marvelous butter- 
flies and tied with broad ribbon loops 
and bows, which she fastened at her side. 
There was time for only a hurried glance 
at the beautiful picture the swinging 
mirror revealed to the girl’s admiring 
eyes; then, with a grateful ‘‘ Bless yo’ 
stars, Julyet, yo’se a white lady for once 
in yore life,’’ she threw a dark silk wrap 
around her and ran lightly down the 
stairs. 

‘* Patrick Henry, doan’t turn into de 
drive; yo’ done got to turn right roun’ 
an’ go back to de pahty. Miss Merc’des 
hab gone and left her fan, de mostest 
needful t’ing she’ll want dis hot night. 
Lizzie tole me: ‘ Julyet, git right inter 


de kerridge when it comes back, and 
carry dat fan to yo’ mistress.’ ’’ 
‘¢ Howld yer tongue, ye shmall black 


imp! And be jabers! I'll not turn 
about fer yez or yer misthress this night, 
in the hate,’’ retorted the coachman, 
reaching out with his whip and giving 
Juliet a light touch about the ankles. 

‘¢T reckon yo’d like to know whar 
mammy keeps de small beer dat’s jess 
beginning to pop de corks, Master Pat- 
rick Henry O’Connor,’’ suggested the 
girl, as she grasped the carriage door and 
swung herself in upon the cushions. 

‘¢ Yez a burd, Julyet, and burds carry 
the news, I’ve bin towld; make yersel’ 
aisy now, me dear, whilst Pat takes ye to 
the party.’’ 

Juliet’s heart throbbed painfully, and 
the lights danced before her half-covered 
eyes like a shower of falling stars, as she 
followed two or three young ladies who 
arrived just before her up the broad 
staircase and into the dressing-room, 
where a maid relieved her of her cloak, 
smoothed her rumpled laces, and whis- 
pered quite audibly to her companion: 








«*What a lovely costume! I wonder 
what she represents.”’ 

Poor foolish Juliet! what was she to 
do? There was no kind chaperon to 
present her to the hostess, no friend to 
suggest a name; and the young ladies 
were already leaving the room, quite 
unmindful of the trembling bud in her 
stolen splendor. With a courage born 
of desperation, the girl followed slowly 
and discovered her opportunity as she 
descended the stairs. At one side of 
the hall, a door opened into a small 
reception-room, and through this room 
Juliet could see the soft cool tints of the 
conservatory into which it led. In this 
delightful retreat, concealed by two large 
palms, and yet able herself to watch the 
dances and admire the dresses, the deli- 
cately shaded lights, and the ever shift- 
ing and whirling crowd that bewildered 
while it charmed her, Juliet forgot her- 
self and reveled with an unaccusing 
conscience in the bliss of an ecstatic 
dream. 

She was aroused to self-consciousness 
by a light touch upon her arm, and, 
turning with a nervous shudder, beheld 
just behind her a magnificent Romeo in 
velvet and jewels, whose quiet gentle 
voice she recognized at once as that of 
Mr. Robert Lee. 

‘« Why sit alone, sweet shepherdess ?’’ 
he asked, surveying the little figure 
critically but admiringly. ‘If not 
already promised, may I have the pleasure 
of the next waltz? My Juliet. has 
proved unkind, and forbids me the 
honor of the last dance before we doff 
our masks.”’ 

Too terrified to speak, and overcome 
with joy at the thought of taking part 
in the mazy whirl, she suffered the young 
man to place her hand upon his arm and 
lead her into the midst of the enchant- 
ing scene. 

Miss Mercedes had found the child an 
apt pupil, and the slender feet that had 
learned to imitate her mistress’s graceful 
and intricate steps now glided over the 
polished floor with a bewitching lightness 
that was all their own. 

For a few brief moments, Juliet was 
no more the despised little colored girl, 
the plaything or the culprit, petted or 
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punished, as full of smiles and tears as 
an April day of sunshine and showers ; 
but one of the fair, pale, envied beauties 
upon whom a strange providence had 
bestowed. all that was denied her, mam- 
my’s wayward willful idol. 

It was over, all too soon, and the last 
notes of the orchestra fell faint and 
sweet on Juliet’s ear as young Robert 
Lee bowed courteously over her gloved 
hand, saying: ‘‘ Many thanks, Miss 
Dresden China ; shall I take you to your 
friends ?’’ 

The girl peeped shyly through her 
satin mask ; she was not quite sure she 
liked the tone of the laughing Romeo’s 
voice, or the long and doubtful look that 
Miss Mercedes, who was close beside 
them, ‘bestowed upon the pink gown and 
butterfly fan. 

Once more, the lights danced before 
her eyes ; her quivering limbs threatened 
to refuse their support, and almost 
unconsciously she laid her hand softly on 
Mercedes’ shoulder. 

‘< Your pretty partner is faint, I fear, 
Mr. Lee; perhaps it would be best to 
raise her mask a trifle and give her more 
air,’’ suggested Miss Cannon, as she put 
her arm around the girl and waved her 
fan over the covered face. The young 
man bent quickly, and, with a murmured 
‘Allow me,’’ he lifted the bit of lace- 


trimmed satin, and Juliet’s grotesque - 


face. fell over upon his arm. Miss Mer- 
cedes’ low cry of dismay, and Mr. Lee’s 
astonished exclamation as he stooped to 
recover the fallen hat and clinging mask, 
restored the girl to an overwhelming 
realization of her despicable condition. 
With wild staring eyes, she glanced here 
and there for some means of escape, and 
not invain. The little group had paused 
at the entrance to the conservatory, and, 
by the way that had led to her triumph 
and her humiliation, she fled with the 
speed of a bird into the silence and 
darkness of the night. 

On and on, through the quiet streets 
of the country town, the girl ran; her 
breath came only in short painful gasps ; 
there was a dull roar in her ears, that 
somehow kept time to the beating of her 
heart ; she was conscious of but one idea 
—the thought of mammy’s strong arms 
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and the shelter there, of which: she felt 
so sure, if she could only reach it. 

Suddenly, out of the darkness, light 
gleamed again. It streamed down the 
long walk over the lawn; it showed her 
the marble steps of the terrace, one of 
which in her haste she missed, and, with 
a faint imploring cry, she fell heavily 
upon the hard white blocks, with one 
small limb twisted beneath her. 

Within the house, all was confusion 
and perplexity. Mrs. Cannon and 
mammy, and even Lizzie with her head 
swathed in bandages, were rushing 
through the disordered rooms, more and 
more amazed as they discovered fresh 
proofs of the supposed robbery. A few 
moments later, Mr. Cannon and a 
policeman, hurrying to the scene, stum- 
bled upon the small figure unconscious 
at their feet. As Mr. Cannon lifted 
Juliet in his arms, he smiled a little 
scornfully, and, turning to the man at 
his side, he said: ‘‘ You may go; the 
mystery is solved, I think. Please say 
nothing of the alarm, and you shall be 
suitably rewarded.”’ 

Not a cry escaped the child’s white 
lips as the broken bones of her limb were 
slowly and painfully set and bound, and 
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mammy laid her on the bed in her own 
room, several hours later. The jeweled 
pins, the dainty lace now soiled and 
torn, the crushed and stained pink surah 
gown, were not half so valuable to Mrs. 
Cannon and Mercedes as they had 
seemed. Their faces were wet with 
tears for the silent child, who bore the 
terrible agony so bravely, and whose 
only words had been uttered with dry 
sobs as she whispered : 

** Yo’ can’t nebber lub me no mo’, 
Mrs. Cannon.’’ 

Jam-tarts and iced milk and all the 
once coveted sweets, in the preparation 
of which mammy sought to ease her own 
heart-ache, failed to excite any interest 
or appreciation in the girl, whose large 
soft eyes never lighted with happiness 
except when Mrs. Cannon or Miss Mer- 
cedes sat beside her, whose thin worn 
face never brightened with a smile except 
under the repeated assurances of their 
love and forgiveness. She had learned 
asad lesson, through an experience so 
cruel that only her own heart could 
know its bitterness. 

Mr. Cannon, although somewhat skep- 
tical, admitted that Juliet was equally 
successful as a bud or a martyr. 


Clara Sprague Ross. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE, 


WRITTEN ON A COTTAGE WINDOW-PANE. 


BOVE each weary summit 
Lies peace, serene repose ; 
On every rugged hill-top, 
Know thou, oh striving spirit, 
That scarce a zephyr blows ; 
Birds, in the grove, are resting, 
Secure from least of foes; 
Wait only, patient pilgrim, 
Thou too shalt win repose ! 


Elizabeth H. Tobey. 




















SOME FIRESIDE PETS. 


OR just once more—so far as these 
2) papers are concerned—lI am not 
only sitting before the fire, but 
Iam looking through it and into that 
strange old world that is behind it. I 
can. hardly expect my readers to be as 
much interested in it as I am; and yet I 
hope they will be, in the special things 
I am_ now to describe. For, in spite of 
our differences, we are a good deal alike, 
and what touches one heart may be 
counted on to have some interest for 
another. 

I have always loved pets. Should I 
ever, by any stroke of fortune, get rich 
so that I could have a country home, I 
should want about me a small menagerie ; 
not dogs and cats only, but all kinds of 
animals and birds that I could make 
happy in my human companionship. 
The modern doctrine of evolution has 
bridged over the gulf that people-used to 
think of as separating the animal from 
the human, and made us know that we 
all are very close akin. And indeed 
there are some cats and dogs in whose 
company I find more pleasure than in 
that of many people. 

I wish, then, to go back and spend a 
little while with the pets I used to love 
so long ago. 

It was in the winter-time that my 
brother Wesley and I—he too is now in 
the shadow-land with the pets—used to 
cross the river on the ice and go up toa 
certain piece of woods. near the river’s 
bank and set our box-traps for squirrels. 
This trap was a box lined with tin, so 
that the captured animal could not gnaw 
a hole through and escape. The top of 





the box and one end were fastened 
together, and the whole swung on a 
hinge. This was lifted by a string, so 
that the box remained open. A bait was 
arranged inside, so that when the squir- 
rel, or whatever the creature might be, 
was once in and was nibbling the morsel 
that had tempted him there, the cover 
would suddenly fall, and he found him- 
self caught. I do not know if this sort 
of trap is used now; I have not seen 
one since I was a boy. Though we did 
thus cruelly deceive the silly creatures, 
we never meant them harm. We loved 
them, and only wanted to teach them to 
love us. 

In this way, one winter, we caught a 
pair of flying squirrels, which we pro- 
ceeded to tame. We made a cage for 
them, fed them, and played with them, 
until they knew we were not their ene- 
mies. Jack, the male squirrel, we could 
never do much with. He evidently 
thought it was his business to fight for 
the honor of his tribe. His teeth were 
sharp, and we never felt sure that he 
might not try them on our fingers at any 
moment. But Fanny—well, girls are 
always more civilized than boys—became 
the dearest and most lovable little squir- 
rel in the world. We could let her out 
of the cage without any danger of her 
running away. We used to carry her 
about in our pockets, to which she took 
kindly as if they were nests specially 
arranged for her comfort. She would 
run up and down our clothes, as if we 
were animated trees for her to climb; 
and, perched on our shoulders, she would 
allow herself to be carried about when 
we were at play. 

At one time, we had a pair of gray 
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squirrels ; then it would be a pair of red 
ones—all of which we had caught in the 


same way. Thus we made _ intimate 
acquaintances of the different inhabitants 
of the woods. 

As I look back over these days, and 
then see my own boy on the sidewalks 
and in the midst of brick walls, with 
policemen im every direction to see that 
no child does anything he wants to, I 
can appreciate the pathos with which he 
cried out, one day: ‘‘ City boys don’t 
have any fun!’’ I know, at any rate, 
that we country boys did have fun, and 
lots of it, both in kind and quantity. 

I must pass by many of those old- 
time pets that I see so plainly as I look 
far into and beyond the flame; for my 
space will not permit me to describe 
them. We had tame woodchucks and 
foxes, and birds of many kinds. But 
there were two to which I must devote 
the rest of this article. 

Jack—not the squirrel, but another 
Jack—was always a surprise to us, and 
he has been a wonder ever since. I have 
never heard of any other animal’s doing 
some things that he did. If any of my 
readers knows of a similar case, I wish 
he would write and tell me about it. 
Well, Jack was a raccoon. I shall 
assume that my readers have seen one, 
and so shall not describe him. We 
caught him when he was a little fellow 
and before he was old enough to be 
afraid of people, and so it was easy to 
tame him. What a pity it is, by the 
way, that any animals should be afraid 
of anybody! It is only our cruelty that 
makes them so. 

My next older brother—now one of 
the shadow-memories too, along with his 
many pets—was Jack’s master, and for 
him he would do what he would for no 
one else. Our little raccoon had made 
a home for himself under the shed which 
was attached to the house. But, any 
time of day, my brother, sitting in the 
house, would call ‘‘ Jack! Jack!’’ and 
the loving little fellow would come, with 
his peculiar lumbering run, into the sit- 
ting-room. His special playfellow was 


a kitten of about his own age, and they 
had the loveliest kind of frolics together. 
But Jack grew to be so much larger than 
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the kitten, that his play became a little 
too rough: just as a big boy thought- 
lessly hurts a little one, without meaning 
to. Then began a way of playing that 
was no end of amusement for us. We 
used to get the neighbors in to see the 
exhibition. Jack wanted to play with 
the kitten, but his smaller playmate had 
learned to defend himself from superior 
strength by a resort to his claws. Jack 
plainly became afraid for his eyes. So, 
as the kitten stood with paw uplifted and 
ready to strike, Jack would stand at.a 
respectful distance, take as careful aim 
as if he were going to shoot with a gun, 
then shut his eyes tight and make a 
quick run for his opponent. Thus he 
would butt him, as a young ram might, 
and roll the kitten heels-over-head across 
the room. After this performance, I 
think that Jack was laughing. At any 
rate, he did everything which nature had 
fitted him to do in that direction, and 
seemed to appreciate his joke on the 
kitten as much as we did. But, in spite 
of scratches and tumbles, the two remained 
the fastest kind of friends. - 

Now let me tell the strange thing I 
have referred to above. It was Jack’s 
way of eating and drinking. We had, 
for him to drink out of, a tin half-pint 
dipper which had lost its handle. We 
would sometimes give him a hard crust 
of bread or a_ piece of cracker to eat. 
This he would take, and, going to his 
tin dipper, would sit down beside it like 
a dog, on his haunches. Then he would 
take the crust in his right paw—why not 
say hand ?—dip it in the water until he 
had soaked it, eat off the soft portion, 
and dip it in the water again. This he 
would do until he had eaten it all. 

But the drinking was stranger still. 
No one taught him, but he took it up 
of himself. He would sit with both 
forefeet free, as a child sits: Then he 
would clasp his two hands—for they 
were hands to him—over the sides of 
the dipper, lift it up from the floor, take 
the edge or rim of it in his mouth, and 
drink precisely as a boy would do. This 
was his usual method when he had his 
dipper to drink from. Has anyone else 
ever seen any animal do a similar thing? 
If sq, was he taught, or, like Jack, did 








he think it out for himself? How many 
other human ways would animals adopt, if 
conveniences for so doing were furnished 
them ? 

I must now tell a few things about 
Puss, the most wonderful cat I ever 
knew. She was just my age, and lived 
until we were fourteen years old. Her 
biography, properly written, would make 
a little book. As I look at the number 
of words I have already written, I see 
that Ican say only one or two things 
about her. She was large, and was a per- 
fect Maltese in color, with the exception 
of a white spot, like a breast-pin, at her 
throat. 

A great pet with us four boys was she. 
Mother did not like us to have her on 
our beds. So, in the mornings, when 
she was enjoying the luxury of her nap, 
we would hear mother coming upstairs. 
Then what to do with Puss? We would 
put her under the bed-clothes and push 
her with our feet clear down toward the 
foot of the bed. This so little disturbed 
her that she would purr so loud that 
mother would discover the fraud, and she 
would be ignominiously expelled from 
the chamber. She did not need to ask 
for assistance when she wished to go 
out-of-doors ; for, the door being’ fast- 
ened with the old-fashioned thumb-latch, 
she would climb up on a shelf near by, 
put her paw on the thumb-piece, and 
open it herself. Unlike any other cat I 
have known, she would follow us in the 
fields or woods by the hour, like a dog. 
When we went ‘‘gunning,’’ she would 
go with us, tramp as we tramped, rest or 
lunch with us, and do a little hunting on 
her own account. In her time, she had 
caught partridges, squirrels, rabbits, and, 
of course, all kinds of lesser game. 
This, if she were alone, she would never 
eat until she had brought it home, shown 
it to us, and received our commendation 
for her skill, while she arched her back 
and purred at our praise. One day, we 
found her bringing home a rabbit so 
much larger than she was that she had to 
walk backward and drag him across the 
field. 

We once had great fun in seeing her 
sad discomfiture in an attempt to capture 
a bird. She had gone fishing with us. 
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She sat on the bank while we fished in 
an eddy. The eddy was covered all over 
its surface with bits of bark and chips 


which had floated down the river and - 


been swept in by the current. A bird 
lighted on the bark, about ten feet from 
the shore. Puss examined the situation, 
and it looked like safe footing out where 
the bird was standing. So she gathered 
herself like a young tiger for a spring, 
and we looked on. She took her flying 
leap, which would have won her first 
prize in any gymnasium; but alas for 
appearances! She struck where the bird 
had been, and went under and out of 
sight. Though she hated water as tramps 
do a bath, we had no fear. She was a 
fine swimmer when the necessity came, 


and soon she came out on the bank, but _ 


with a sadly disgusted look, as though 
she had lost all faith in the universe and 
wondered if life were worth living. 

Time only for one more memory of 
her, though incidents and strange exploits 
crowd my mind and beg to be reélated. 
She was known, the country round, as 
a famous mouser. A friend who lived 
a mile away, across the fields, wished to 
borrow her, because the farm-house was 
infested with rats and mice. She never 
would stay away ; but just now she had 
eight little kittens, and it occurred to us 
that, if we moved the entire family, per- 
haps she would make a visit long enough 
to render this service. ‘The move, there- 
fore, was made. It was in the dead of 
a Maine winter. The snow was over 
the fences. Not only that, but, on the 
snow that had lain till it was hard, had 
fallen a deep light snow that was not yet 
settled. It seemed almost impassable. 
The Puss family had been moved and 
installed in the new quarters in the 
morning. We had hardly got back 
home ourselves—following the road, of 
course—when the mother Puss appeared 
on the window-sill outside, with one of 
the kittens in her mouth. We opened 
the window, and she ran upstairs to 
her old nest‘and deposited the kitten. 
Then she disappeared. Soon she leaped 
on the window-seat with another, was 
let in, and deposited this one in her 
nest. Seeing by this time that she was 
not to be content away from home, we 
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would gladly have brought home the rest 
of the kittens ourselves. But our curi- 
osity was aroused. We wanted to see 
if she could count and know when she 
had them all, or whether her mother-iove 
was such that she would be satisfied with 
a part of them. So we simply watched 
and waited results. She kept on, how- 
ever, until the eighth and last baby 
kitten was in her box upstairs. Then 
we voted unanimously that a cat so fond 
of home should never be exiled again. 
But consider what she had done. 
Sixteen miles had she traveled through 
the light deep snow, and had not stopped 
for food or drink. Note, too, one feat- 
ure of her difficulty. Holding the little 
kitten by the nape of its neck, she had 
to walk or run with her own head lifted 


~ so high that the kitten should be kept 


out. of the snow. She could not have 
stopped to rest on the way, for not one 
of them was wet or had been laid down 
for the whole distance. 

Dear old Puss! what I would give if I 
had you now! When we buried her, it 
was indeed as if there had been a funeral 
in the family. And now, as I look 
back, I still think she deserves remem- 
brance more than many of the people 
who thought her only a cat. 

Minot J. Savage. 


DR. PRIMROSE’S ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


Dr. PRIMROSE went to bed, on the 
last ‘night of March, a good deal dis- 
couraged. He had had his own parish 
duties to attend to, of course; but in 
addition, he had had two visitors, one 
from Alaska and one from Texas, who 
were engaged in looking up the geneal- 
ogy, one of the Primroses and the other 
of the Tuttles. Dr. Primrose’s. mother 
was a Tuttle, as perhaps you know. 

The doctor had told them that he 
knew nothing about it, which was not 
quite true. But it was true that he did 
not believe there was an English duke- 
dom waiting for the discovery of an 
American heir to the else exhausted line 
of Primrose, or a Scotch barony waiting 
for a similar Tuttle heir. He furnished 
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two large tables and a fire, in the north- 
west parlor; he opened the drawers in 
which were the files of genealogical 
papers, and so let the Tuttle examiner and 
the Primrose examiner fight it all out as 
best they could—only calling them at 
prayers, at breakfast, dinner, and supper, 
and sending them to bed at eleven 
o’clock. 

This thing he. was used to. But, on 
this last day of March, the mail had been 
very bad. He had been asked to furnish 
genealogical trees of the Wetherills, the 
Caits, and the Adamses. The’ Adams 
line is specially hard, seeing we all know 
where it begins; and it requires a great 
deal of copying. But there is no doubt 
that the Dexters’ grandmother’s mother 
on the mother’s side was Mary Adams, 
who married Adams, son of 
Adams. Those two s make it very 
difficult to say whether she descended 
from Thomas Adams, who came over in 
the ‘‘Lion,’’ or Nahum Adams, who 
seems to have arrived in a fishing-vessel 
without a name, at the Isle of Shoals. 

When Dr. Primrose woke, the next 
morning, he knew he had the Adams 
letter to finish; and these Tuttle-Prim- 
rose people were already in the north- 
west room, mixing up all the papers, so 
that you could not tell the parentage of 
a Somerby from that of a Collins. Thus 
was it that he ate his omelette sadly, 
although his youngest son, Nahum Adams 
Primrose, did wish him the compliments 
of the season. 

But, with the mail, the sky cleared. 
It was rather a large mail; but happily 
there was not one letter asking who was 
the mother to who, or when or where 
any child of God was baptized. On the 
other hand, the letters were all concilia- 
tory, many were apologetic, and they all 
looked in one direction. That is what 
Dr. Primrose likes in a mail. A mail is 
at best a stand-and-deliver attack by 
twenty or thirty brigands. But if they 
all have similar views, well. If they all 
want you to make temperance. addresses, 
why, you prepare one address, and it 
answers for all. If tney all want funny 
stories, you write one story, you ask the 
typewriter to change the name of the 
heroine twenty times, and the name of 
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the hero, and there you are. But if one 
man want you to defend Local Option, 
and another to defend Prohibition, and 
another the Gothenburg system, and 
another the open bar—why, where are 
you? 

In this case, happily, the rulers of 
America had placed their crowns at 
Dr. Primrose’s feet. Never since the 
Apocryphal Napoleon had there been 
such a surrender. The people of New 
York asked him to be their dictator. 
The Congress of the United States, 
divided equally into three parties, could 
agree on nothing but a request that he 
should be their autocrat.’ Kansas, in 
similar doubts, was unanimous in wish- 
ing that he should direct her affairs. 

And this, if you think of it, was not 
curious. For, for many years, after he 
had read his morning and evening paper, 
Dr. Primrose had always told his family 
what was true in it and what false, what 
was right in the affairs of the world, and 
what wrong. As he knew, how‘natural 
that his own countrymen should observe 
this, and act on the observation. 

In his mood of this morning, Dr.. 
Primrose accepted all these invitations. 
The People of America governs itself 
most of the time, though it does not 
know it. In its ignorance, it maintains 
a considerable correspondence at ‘‘ seats 
of government,’’ as they are stupidly 
called. But it is observable that things 
go on about as well when this corre- 
spondence stops, because it has nothing 
to do. Dr. Primrose was not so much 
troubled with governing, in the nine 
days of his administration, as at first he 
feared. 

What he did, which is of importance 
to history, was done more easily than 
you would think. He made a national 
arrangement for the preservation of peo- 
ple’s genealogies and biographies. From 
that happy week, forever forward, when 
people wanted to make a biographical 
dictionary, they simply took down the 
national volumes and copied what they 
found there. It was no longer necessary 
to write circular letters to different peo- 
ple, to ask them to furnish, now fifty 
words, now a hundred, and now two 
hundred, describing their lives. 
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The process was very simple. Under 
Dr. Primrose’s administration, no sexton 
or undertaker in any part of America 
could bury any person without obtaining 
from the family a correct history of his 
life—five hundred words long, no more 
and no less. The convenience of the 
public biography will readily appear. It 
was as if Queen Elizabeth had one 
portrait painted, and all had to conform 
to it whether they wanted to or no. 
When the funeral was over, this biogra- 
phy was sent to the proper office of the 
county or State, and it was printed. 
They had an arrangement of two columns 
on a page, which would print exactly 
twenty-five hundred words, so that you 
got five biographies on a page. ‘This 
gave you, in a volume of a thousand 
pages, five thousand biographies. Now, 
in the State of New York, for instance, 
in one year there die about one hundred 
thousand persons who have lived long 
enough to have biographies; for Dr. 
Primrose would not permit any biogra- 
phies of children under the age of seven. 
You see, therefore, that, as soon as the 
public printers of the State of New 
York could get their work done and 
their books bound, you had, at the end 
of the year, twenty volumes of the lives 
of everybody in New York. One of 
these volumes was put at every county- 
seat, ten at Albany, and one in the 
library of every academy and college 
which belongs to what is called the 
‘Unseen University of New York.’’ 
What I do not think even Dr. Prim- 
rose foresaw was, that everybody who 
had a father or brother or son or mother 
or wife or daughter in the biographical 
book, bought a copy of the biography ; 
and this, as it proved, more than paid 
the expenses of publication for the State. 
It also paid for the canals, and for light- 
ing all the streets all night long, and for 
the extra expenses of running the public 
libraries through the night, instead of 
closing them, as they are now closed, at 
the very time when people want to use 
them. ‘ 
In the nation at large, similar arrange- 
ments were made. I have spoken of 


New York first, because -Dr. Primrose 
lived in New York, and was able at once 
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to supervise his arrangements. But even 
in Arkansas and the outlying districts of 
Texas, people eagerly fell into this new 
plan. Little did they know what an 
advantage it was to be to their children. 
The librarians of all public libraries know 
that no department of their administra- 
tion costs so much money or time or 
pains as do the heraldic and genealogical 
departments. There is nothing that 
interests the rank and file of people so 
much as knowing who their grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers were. It is this 
interest of theirs which burdens the life 
of people who receive letters, in the 
morning, noon, and night. Because, 
when you receive a letter, you have to 
answer it. When a man asks you a 
question in the street-car, and you do 
not know the answer, you say you do 
not know, and you wait till he asks you 
the same question the next week. But 
when he sends you a letter, you feel 
bound to send some sort of answer to it. 
Now it was the slavery of these answers 
which Dr. Primrose, and all mankind 
who had the good luck to live in Amer- 
ica, escaped by his admirable system. 
And for centuries after Dr. Primrose’s 
death, all men and women extolled him 
and his administration. By so simple 
a method as this, one of the great duties 
of the human race was discharged by 
the simple intervention of sextons and 
undertakers. At the moment when peo- 
ple were interested in a man—namely, 
the moment when they laid his body in 
the ground—they wrote out his biog- 
raphy, once for all. For the great 
average of men, they wrote as much as 
was at all necessary. And whether this 
were so or not, they relieved his posterity 


‘and the children of his posterity, and 


the great-grandchildren of the children 
of his posterity, from the necessity of 
looking up that difficult question, whether 
Nahum were the son of Sennacherib, or 
whether he were his grandson. For all 
this, the world was indebted to Dr. 
Primrose. 

So grateful was the world at the time 
that they kept him in power for nine 
days. At the end of nine days, his 
administtation ceased by a sudden col- 
lapse, of which the causes are to be 
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found in other histories. But this did 
not make much difference. For, after 
his reign, people had so much time to 
attend to their own concerns, and were 
so little annoyed by looking up their 
ancestors for the benefit of people who 
wanted to know about them, that every 
man lived happily under his own vine 
and fig-tree, and there was none to ter- 
rify him or make him afraid. 
Edward Everett Hale. 


PLINY. 
A STUDY IN ANCIENT SOCIAL LIFE. 


WHEN we think of illustrious men of 
antiquity, the tendency is to view them 
simply as figures of history, as factors in 
literature, statesmanship, and war, and 
to lose sight of them as men like unto 
ourselves, with family ties and domestic 
cares. We speak of Cicero: the. mod- 
ern mind at once pictures the Roman 
Senate ‘or the Roman Forum, forgetting 
or ignoring the affectionate husband and 
the father who wrote of his son as ‘‘ the 
+noney-sweet Cicero.’’ The name of 
Cesar occurs: the mind makes an image 
of the fields of Gaul, the plain of Phar- 
salia, the closing drama on the ides of 
March ; we fail to remember the husband 
striving to soothe his nervous wife when 
she begged him not to go to the Senate- 
house on the day of his death, the 
Roman gentleman ‘getting on’’ in 
years, who tried, by wearing a chaplet, 
to conceal his tendency to baldness. 

. In order to get into true touch with 
characters of history and to have a lively 
appreciation of their motives and lives, 
we must not only know them as creators 
of epochs, but we must also look into 
their daily occupations and learn the 
little things that helped to make up the 
sum total of their great careers. Biogra- 
phers of great ancients—and great mod- 
erns, too—are in part responsible for our 
ignorance of the private and home lives 
of their subjects, since many of them 
devote nearly all their space to discus- 
sions of political, literary, or military 
features, when little digressions into 
social and purely personal matters would 
be welcomed with delight by the average 
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reader, and would in many cases throw 
upon famous men a searching side-light 
which would enable us to form a much 
truer picture of them and of the ages 
in which they lived. 

When we read the lofty orations and 
the deep philosophical treatises of Cicero, 
we admire him, but at what a distance! 
His name, as was suggested by Quintil- 
ian, is to us not so much that of a man, 
but of eloquence. But we get very near 
to him and he seems altogether human 
when we read his letter telling a friend 
his disagreeable experience with an attack 
of indigestion brought on by eating too 
heartily of highly seasoned vegetables. 

At the beginning of the second cent- 
ury, the Roman Empire appears to us 
only as some mighty power wrecking, in 
its resistless course, nations and princi- 
palities that stood in its way; and the 
actors in the drama of that period seem 
to us, through the vista of the ages, 
stern, merciless, and utterly wanting in 
the gentler virtues of humanity. But 
new light is given us when we view that 
time through the medium of the letters 
which the younger Pliny wrote to his 
intimate friends ; and it is with the pur- 
pose of calling attention to the delightful 
pictures ot social and private life which 
these epistles give us, that this article is 
written. 

Of all the men of his period—the 
celebrated age of frajan—not one had a 
better opportunity of studying the vary- 
ing phases of society at Rome than Pliny. 
A favorite of the imperial Trajan—in 
many ways, the knightliest figure that 
wore the Roman purple—and thus hav- 
ing ready access to court circles, an emi- 
nent lawyer, a popular orator, a shrewd 
man of business, an accomplished litté- 
rateur, a statesman whose words in the 
Senate were ever heard with respect, a 
diplomat so well equipped that he was 
sent as legate to administer the troubled 
affairs of an important province, the 
associate of Tacitus the greatest historian 
of antiquity, the mentor of many a 
struggling man of letters, the friend 
alike of serf and aristocrat — genial, 
warm-hearted, a little vain perhaps, very 
politic, always plausible, never malicious 
—this charming man furnishes in himself 
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a study in politics and in society over 
which we would fain linger. 

Like Mrs. Carlyle of our time, and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague of an 
earlier day, he wrote delightful letters 
and very many of them, upon almost 
every subject, from an account of a grave 
impeachment trial in the Roman Senate 
to a note thanking a friend for a fat hen. 
With his state epistles, we have now 
nothing to do. We desire to call up for 
a time, from the buried centuries, the 
little everyday matters that occupied the 
attention of a member of the ‘‘ F.F.’’ R. 

Pliny, like many housekeepers of our 
time, seems to have had trouble with 
servants, whom he indulged to the point 
of spoiling them all. He writes a letter 
to his esteemed mother-in-law, for whose 
governing capacity he appeared to have a 
wholesome respect, to pay him a visit at 
an early day, because he desired to enter- 
tain her and wished her to make those 
servants of his bestir themselves. He 
found himself better attended to away 
from home than under his own roof. 
We have elsewhere a touching picture of 
the affection which existed between 
master and servant, in a letter which he 
wrote to a distinguished friend, begging 
him to allow a freedman of his, whose 
health was broken down, to stay some 
days at this friend’s country home, where 
the refreshing climate and excellent milk 
might rebuild his shattered health, which 
had been somewhat improved by a stay 
in Egypt, the Riviera of ancient con- 
sumptives. The master speaks substan- 
tially as follows of his servant: ‘‘ He is 
indeed endeared to me by the ties of a 
long affection, which are strengthened 


by the danger in which he now is. For | 


nature has so formed our hearts that 
nothing contributes more to incite and 
kindle affection than the fear of losing 
the object of it.’’ 

Amid the matrimonial  infelicities 
which were unfortunately too common 
in this ancient society, it is delightful to 
find a man devoted, as Pliny was, to his 
wife. Time and again, in letters to 
intimate friends, he speaks admiringly 
and affectionately of his wife Calpurnia, 
and several lover-like epistles to her are 
preserved. One letter, freely rendered, 
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reads thus: ‘‘Never were business 
engagements more distasteful to me than 
when they prevented me not only from 
accompanying you when you went into 
Campania for your health, but also from 
following you soon after; for I am espe- 
cially anxious to be with you now, that 
I may find out with my own eyes what 
you are gaining in strength and flesh, 
and whether you endure unharmed the 


_ solitude, the amusements, and the plenty 


of that country. Not without anxiety I 
would long for you, even if you were in 
good health; for it causes you suspense 
and worry to know nothing for a little 
time concerning one whom you love 
devotedly ; now the consideration both 
of your absence and your ill health har- 
asses me with vague and various anxieties. 
I dread everything; and such is the 
nature of those who are uneasy, I imag- 
ine especially those things which I par- 
ticularly fear. Wherefore I earnestly 
beseech you to show consideration for 
my anxiety by sending one or even two 
letters a day. For I shall feel easier in 
mind while I read them; but I shall 
become anxious just as soon as I have 
read them. Good-bye.’’ 

To his wife’s aunt, he writes a warm 
pleasant letter, extolling his wife’s amia- 
ble qualities and her desire to read his 
productions, which she even learns by 
heart, while she sings his verses to the 
accompaniment of the guitar. We can 
well imagine the domestic scene: the 
Senator, wearied by his day’s duties, 
reclining on a couch in his palatial 
home, and the fair Roman matron sing- 
ing the songs of the day ‘‘ while she 
touched her guitar.’’ 

An -occasional amusement of Roman 
gentlemen was hunting ; but enthusiastic 
sportsmen probably followed the game 
with more energy than Pliny, as the fol- 
lowing letter to Tacitus wiil show: ‘‘ You 
will laugh, and you maydoso. I, whom 
you know (so well), have caught three 
wild boars, and beauties too. . . . But 
I did it in such a way as not to abandon 
altogether my ease and quiet. I sat near 
my nets. Near by was no spear or lance, 
but there were a pencil and tablets! I 
mused and made notes, that I might 
carry back full tablets, even if empty 
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hands. There is no reason why you 
should disdain this kind of study. It is 
wonderful how the mind is stirred by 
activity and exercise of the body. On 
all sides the forest, the loneliness, and 
the very silence are great quickeners of 
thought. When you go hunting, take 
along with you, if you'll accept my 
advice, a bread-basket, a bottle, and 
your writing-materials. You will learn 
that Diana does not roam the mountains 
more than Minerva. Good-bye.’’ 

A feature of old Roman social life was 
the banquet, and a menu-card of the 
second century reads like an extrava- 
ganza in cenatory literature. Fish: sea- 
barbel, turbot, sole, sea-eel, haddock ; 
oysters, purple muscles, and snails; 
chicken, peacock, liver of goose, thrush, 
blackbird, duck, pigeon, crane, snipe; 
wild boar, ham, sausage, hare, goat; 
vegetables ad libitum—and, in Cicero’s 
case, ad nauseam’; pastry ; wines, sweet 
and dry; music, recitations, and selec- 
tions from dramas. Pliny writes to a 
friend, who failed to keep an engagement 
to dine with him, the following playful 
letter: ‘‘There had been prepared a 
lettuce apiece, three snails, two eggs, 
and a barley-cake, with mead and snow ; 
the snow you shall certainly have to pay 
for, as it won’t keep; olives, beet-roots, 
gourds, onions, and a thousand dainties 
not less sumptuous. You would also 
have heard a comedian, a reader, or a 
lute-player, or, such is my liberality, all 
three. But at somebody else’s house you 
preferred oysters, swine-meat, sea-urchins, 
and dancing girls from Cadiz. You shall 
pay some penalty, I don’t say what.’’ 

A ridiculous phenomenon of ancient 
society was the fortune-hunter: an appli- 
cant not for the smiles and bank-account 
of a young lady, but for the favor of 
elderly females about to make their wills. 
One especially, Regulus by name, was 
Pliny’s béte noire. This individual 
made frantic efforts to increase his fortune 
by appearing in the wills of wealthy 
Romans, particularly women. A widow 
was very ill; Regulus, though he had 
been a bitter enemy of her husband, goes 
in haste to the house, enters uninvited 
her chamber, takes a seat at her bedside, 
and asks when she was born. The good 





lady, doubtless amazed and indignant, 
-yet curious to know what the man means, 
tells him. He assures her she will 
recover, and hastens off to consult a 
diviner. He returns and confirms his 
assurance that she: will soon be well. 
This so delights the widow that she 
writes his name in her will. In a little 
while, the poor woman dies, and her 
sesterces go to swell the fortune of the 
sharper. Another lady was making her 
will; she had donned fine attire, and 
Regulus determined to get something. 
So he begged her to leave him her ele- 
gant dress. 

The interest felt in education is pleas- 
antly set forth in this extract from a 
letter to Tacitus: ‘‘ When I was recently 
at my native place, the son of a fellow- 
citizen came to pay his respects to me. 
I asked him: ‘Do you go to school?’ 
‘Yes, indeed.’ ‘Where?’ ‘At Milan.’ 
‘Why not here?’ ‘ Because,’ said his 
father, who accompanied him, ‘ we have 
no teachers here.’’’ Pliny then goes on 
to show the importance of educating 
children at home, and offers to give one- 
third of whatever sum his townsmen may 
raise to establish an academy at Comum. 

Friends were, during the evening hours, 
beguiled then as now with incidents and 
stories. Pliny tells a wonderful tale 
which was related at a dinner. There 
was at Athens a haunted house—no ten- 
ant could be found; at last, a certain 
philosopher, seeing the real-estate agent’s 
notice and struck with the cheapness of 
the rent, makes application for the house, 
and, undismayed by the weird stories, 
takes it. He sits alone in a room in his 
new abode; the night wears on, and at 
last he hears a clanking noise; he goes 
on with his study ; at length, he looks up 
and sees the ghost of an aged man, long 
of beard and squalid in appearance, his 
hands and, feet wearing chains. The 
spectre beckons to him; the philosopher 
rises and follows his awful visitor to the 
yard of the mansion, where the shade 
suddenly disappears. The next day, the 
tenant notifies the authorities; the yard 
is dug up, and the bones of an old man 
are found; and after ‘they have been 
decently interred, the house is haunted 
no more. 
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Throughout these letters we have pict- 
ures of cozy home life, of country scenes, 
touches of sarcasm directed toward the 
dandies and exquisites of ‘the day, vivid 
accounts of social meetings and pleasant 
entertainments, statements of shrewd 
‘‘deals’’ in real estate, evidences of 
friendship beautified by self-sacrifice—all 
bringing before us with charming style 
and ready wit the daily occupations and 
amusements of an ancient civilization, 
and the hopes, aspirations, and inner 
lives of those who formed an important 
part of the great Roman Empire when at 
the zenith of its glory. 

If this article shall tempt the men and 
women of to-day to take a deeper inter- 
est in the social side of ancient life, it 
has not been written in yain. 

A. P. Montague. 


PAINTERS OF FOUR MADONNAS. 


Asout half a century after the birth of 
Fra Angelico, Pietro Vannucci, called 
Perugino, was born. He was brought 
up in the utmost poverty, and sent to 
an obscure painter as a shop drudge. 
The master was not at all distinguished 
in his calling; but he held the noble 
art of painting in the greatest venera- 
tion, and never ceased setting before the 
young Pietro all the honors and glory to 
be derived from excelling in it. 

Perugino went to Florence when about 
twenty-three years of age, and was so 
poor that he was obliged to work inces- 
santly for the bare necessaries of life. 
He lived in Florence for many months 
without a bed to lie on, taking his mis- 
erable sleep on a chest. The habit of 
his life was thus formed, and he painted 
perpetually, perhaps more for gain than 
from his love for art. But, whatever his 
motive, his earlier pictures abound with 
a purity of feeling and a grave dignity 
peculiarly his own; his coloring was 
clear and strong, and his draperies 
almost perfect. His female figures are 
especially beautiful, with delicate oval 
faces, noble brows, and ‘tender eyes. 
The mouths are perhaps characterless ; 
but, with all the other loveliness, this 
defect is almost unnoticed. 
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His works at this period seem to be 
pervaded by a deep religious feeling and 
enthusiasm. 

Perugino’s » frescoes were very fine, 
and he was the only artist, not a Floren- 
tine, employed to decorate the Sistine 
Chapel in the early part of the fifteenth 
century. 

Some of his work, however, was 
destroyed to make way for Michael 
Angelo’s ‘‘Last Judgment.’’ His 
“Delivery of the Keys to Saint Peter’’ 
is one of the most remarkable of the 
series of frescoes in the chapel. 

Among the pictures most generally 
known is the ‘‘ Madonna adoring the 
Child.’’ It is one of the most perfect 
of the works of this master, and full of 
brilliant coloring. The Virgin is kneel- 
ing before the Child Christ, who is seated 
on a pillow supported by an angel, while 
a lovely infant St. John, also in a posture 
of adoration, kneels behind. The 
picture was originally in the Certosa of 
Pavia, but is now, we believe, in the 
English National Gallery. On the fold- 
ing panels are the two archangels Michael 
and Raphael, so beautiful that some sup- 
pose them to be the work of Raphael, 
who was a pupil of Perugino. A more 
feeble copy is in the Pitti palace, with 
the archangels omitted. Our engraving 
of the picture shows part of the figure 
of the Madonna only. 

But the greed of gain had done its 
work. Perugino made so many replicas 
of so many of his pictures that his man- 
ner became stilted and all his figures 
grew to have much the same expression. 
Michael Angelo told him publicly that 
he was ‘‘ but a dolt and a blockhead in 
art.’’ 

But, with the little copy of the 
‘‘ Virgin adoring the Child’’ which we 
have before us, it is difficult to believe 
that Perugino did not paint from his 
heart, though Vasari tells us that ‘‘ he 
possessed but little religion and could 
never be made to believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul.’’ 

The sixteenth century was the golden 
age of painting; the human mind 
appeared to be filled with religious 
enthusiasm, and even artists of a second 
rank were wholly carried away by it. 

‘ A. F. Gorham. 
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STRAY BITS. 


SOMEONE gave me a magazine the 
other day, that is published in London 
and that is said—by the publishers—to 
be interesting, useful, and profitable to 
women. Glancing through its pages, 
my eyes were caught by the words ‘‘a 
bitter imprecation was hissed forth by 
the man brought to bay.’’ Now, I have 
always had a deep desire to hear some- 
one hiss forth an imprecation, especially 
a bitter one. I know such things may 
be heard, because I have read of them 
ever since I was six years old and 
extracted ‘‘The White Squaw’’ and 
other choice literature from the ‘ Rag- 
gedy Man’s’’ room. I have hunted 
down the scornful curl of the lip aad 
the red pout of the nether lip, the ashen 
face, the pallid brow, and the sigh that 
fluttered ; even the ghost of a sardonic 
smile have I seen, but the hissed impre- 
cation has so far eluded me. 

Becoming more interested in the Lon- 
don magazine, I find that the heroine 
sometimes laughs tremulously, at other 
times she turns ghastly; on one page, 
we learn that she has a superb figure and 
tawny hair: while lo! on the very next 
page, something causes her to speed 
down the path, her long disheveled hair 
streaming behind her like a mass of 
burnished gold. Again, she is approached 
by a tall gaunt man—ah, what an old 
acquaintance he is !—and she trembles a 
little as he draws near. My only and 
well-beloved dog has the same habit 
when I take down my riding-whip. The 
man addresses her tersely, and, as she 
replies, she whitens a little. Then he 
speaks again, grinding his teeth, and 
the girl starts violently. Within the 
short space of a quarter of a column, 
we find snuffling phraseology, quick 
short breathing, bloodshot eyes, suffo- 
cating accents, and parched lips. It is 
getting exciting now! Then, paling 
cheeks ; and the man, exasperated past 
all dissimulation, is led to grasp her arm 
roughly and push her into the house! 
Here we pause to draw a breath of 
relief ; but our heart begins to beat with 
dull sickening beats, as we proceed and 
learn that he entered himself and closed 
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the door before releasing her! Ah, if 
only he had released her before closing 
the door! Would it have changed the 
story? He confronts her, and she 
shrinks back, white’ and terror-stricken. 
Once more he hisses something forth, 
and this time it is a malediction. The 
girl recoils with a shriek, and in another 
moment she finds herself alone. 

It is very interesting, and so useful 
and profitable to women ! 


One of the amusing things of life— 
of my life, at any rate—is the pity that 
Eastern people feel for the residents of the 
West. Women frequently, and with a 
rudeness of which they seem to be sub- 
limely unconscious, put their pity into 
words—and they really pass very nicely 
for gentlewomen, too; but gentlemen, 
never. If you wish to startle both out 
of their seven senses, tell them very 
heartily and happily that you have always 
lived in the West. 

My experience is that the most incon- 
siderate people come from Boston and 
are usually women. They are also the 
most amusing. I do not say. that they 
live in Boston, for I have never met 
them there ; but I meet them in the West 
very often, and they certainly say that 
they are from Boston. However, I must 
confess that it has been also my expe- 
rience that everyone who has lived within 
a thousand miles of Boston, and spent 


one week or a fraction thereof under a. 


Boston roof, is straight from Boston by 
the time he reaches the Pacific coast. 
This must be because they are uncertain 
as to their own ‘merits and prefer to trust 
to Boston’s to carry them through. At 
any rate, it is worse than useless ; because 
the one altogether beautiful and desirable 
thing about the West is that it doesn’t 
care a totem-stick where you are from, 
who your father was, or who your 
mother’s great-aunt was, or indeed whether 
you ever had either, so long as you are 
bright and good yourself. 

I must say here that I have of course 
met a few very well-bred people from 
Boston, who could not have been induced 
to say to us personally anything touching 
upon the land that is dear to us that 
could hurt us; but, until I have met 
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more, I shall be doubtful as to whether 
Boston’s much-talked-of refinement. is 
real or only affected. 


“ The saddest hour of grief is when the 
earth 
Awakes from its long trance-like sleep 
and flings 
New colors into land and sky, and 
sings, 
With soul of rapture and with heart of 
mirth, 
The lyric of the spring’s new, wondrous 
birth.” 


Dost thou remember, in the workd 
where now thou art, the things that were 
dear to thee when thou wert here? Dost 
thou remember how in April nights we 
sat together and watched the moon 
come, round and large, into the hushed 
whitening east, against which every fir 
on the hill’s crest was softly etched? 
How the sea shivered below us along the 
tide-lands, and the wind went through 
the balm-trees that grew by the river and 
shook loose their pleasant sweetness on 
the mellow air? And how, in thy white 
lap and over thy whiter arms and within 
thy warm bosom, there were the flowers 
that we had gathered in our happy wan- 
derings—the pink currant-blossoms of 
the West, that shone like hanging globes 
of. flame, the white lavender-veined lily 
in its pale-green leaves, the deep crimson 
bells of the salmon-berry, the blue and 
the yellow violets, the subtly sweet spring 
beauties, and the white star-blossom that 
I bound about thy brow—dost thou 
remember? And how, one by one, the 
stars came into the violet spaces above us 
and shone in the darker waves below ?— 
and far away the city watched with 
patient sleepless eyes over her sorrows 
and her wrongs and her breaking hearts? 
Ay, dost thou remember that we sat, 
mute-lipped, with the pulse in our clasped 
palms beating full and deep and tender, 
while in the marsh places about the far 
mere the frogs murmured drowsily in 
their dreams, and the hours stole by with 
fingers on their lips, so lightly that we 
did not hear? And if thou dost—or if 
thou dost not—how canst thou bear the 
pain of either the remembering or the 
forgetting ? 

Ella Higginson. 
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7 LL that I am, I owe to my mother.” 
A These are the words of Washington. 
Of that same mother, Lafayette said : 

“T have seen the only Roman matron living 


at this day.” ‘If such are the matrons of 
America,” said one of the French officers 
at the Peace Ball in Fredericksburg at the 
ead of the Revolution, ‘“‘ she may well boast 
of illustrious sons."’ In illustration of this 
Frenchman's praise of the woman under 
discussion in Marion Harland’s book, one 
sees a wonderful picture: the town-hall 
decorated with flags and blazing with lights, 


_that November night; the glitter of French 


aniforms, the gala dresses of the women. 
Ta the doorway appears a tall man leading 
an elderly woman by the hand. A path is 
opened from the foot to the top of the hall, 
“every head was bowed in reverence,” as 
the son leads his mother to the dais reserved 
for distinguished guests, and stood beside 
her arm-chair while the most distinguished 
people pressed forward to be presented to 
her, she receiving them with placid dignity, 
unexcited as when she talked alone with 
“George” in her cottage. And when Lafa- 
yette visited her in that cottage—she was 
working in her garden, a broad hat tied over 
the plaited border of her cap—her visitor 
entered by a side gate; startled, but not dis- 
mayed by the situation, she met him with 
the aplomb of a duchess. She took between 
her bare palms the hand extended by the 
nobleman, who bared his head. ‘Ah, 
marquis,” she said, ‘“‘ you have come to see 
an old woman. Iam glad to see you. I 
have often heard my son George speak of 
ou.”” When he was leaving, he asked her 
if she would bless him. She looked up to 
heaven, folded her withered hands together, 
and asked that God would grant him “ safety, 
happiness, prosperity, and peace.’’ He bent 
and kissed her hand. 
Life was a terribly earnest matter with 
Mary Washington. That she was noble 


The of Mary Washington. By Marion Har- 
Tand. "Boston oe. | New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co, 
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and strong, grandly maternal and simple, 
must be the criticism of those who knew it 
not before, when they have read the story of 
her life, told so finely as in this instance, so 
gratefully and with such loving enthusiasm. 

There is but one “ Uncle Remus,”: which 
is another form of saying there is but one 
Joel Chandler Harris. To have “ Brer 
Rabbit” and his intimates in a substantial 
form, after we have made his acquaintance 
in evanescent magazine shape, is a happy 
incident. To have the supplementary 
sketches incorporated in this volume is 
doubly a pleasure. 


That prose may be poetry, Mr. Albee 
shows us in his “Prose Idyls.” Taking 
one from many equally beautiful, ‘‘ The 
House Door” might well stand for a picture 
of the pathetic and exquisite. The quiet- 
ness of these “ Idyls,” the reserve power in 
them, their poetic depth and thought, rank 
them among the choice productions of the 
year. 


. A treatise on education might be taken 
up with suspicion as being prosy and duil. 
Dr. Venable shows the fallacy of this, 
Here is a volume of essays relating te edu- 
cation and culture, and it is not only reada- 
ble to the average man, but more than 
interesting, with never a “ dull’’ page in its 
construction. This is a delightful book on 
account of its interest and beauty, wholly 
apart from its purpose, which could only be 
educational, coming from the pen that 
writes it. It 1s unique and charniing. 


Miss Botume was a teacher of the negroes 
in South Carolina during the civil war. 


Uncle Remus and His Friends. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. Boston and New York: Houghton, Miffiia 


Man. By W. H.Venable, LL.D. 
Boston : Lee and Shepard. 

First Days with the Contrabands. By Elizabeth Hyde 
Botume. Boston : Lee and Shepard. 
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From. this acorn of a beginning, there 
comes the oak of the’ present performance 
—minute and faithful studies of the 
‘‘belated”’ people, their artless talk, naive 
conceptions, queer mixtures of shyness and 
freedom, absence of the conventional and 
logic, the mastery of emotion which easily 
slides from love into worship—and back 
again. These, told of at the time when 
batteries were sending Parrott shells into 
Charleston, posts of Union soldiers upon 
the sea-islands, armed steamships patrolling 
the inner water-ways day and night, tend to 
give a singular life to the narration and 
make it a reminder of the tremendous 
struggle that resulted in the emancipation 
of the race about which Miss Botume writes 
with such loving interest. 


A woman, with a large knowledge of life 
in the direction of which she writes, gives 
us “A North Country Comedy,” written in 
her own style and carrying with it much 
of the interest which made “ Kitty” and 
her other stories such remarkable successes. 


And then comes “ Nurse Elisia,” and we 
know that we have an exciting narrative in 
which there is a plot, the unraveling of 
which is a matter of two or three hundred 
pages rapidly read because each page 
impels to the next. Manville Fenn is 
always ingenious, and his peaple do just 
what they ought to do under the circum- 
stances to which he introduces them. 


Of nature carried through the months of 
the year, is the discourse of Miss Yonge in 
“An Old Woman's Outlook in a Hamp- 
shire Village.” There is an atmosphere in 
the book which is quite insistent, carrying 
one into the moods of winter, spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn with the gentleness of the 
birds and the flora of the different seasons. 
“An Old Woman” is a welcome guest 
whose departure we would not speed, but 
linger over, even when from “ January "’ we 
have reached “« December,’’. and the holly 
and mistletoe tell us the visit is at an end. 


Not always does the writer of short stories 
successfully extend his art when a large 


A North Country Comedy. By M. Betham-Edwards, 
officier de l’instruction publique de France; author 
of ‘‘ Kitty,” “ Disarmed,’’ etc. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

Nurse Elisia. oy Manville Fenn. New York: 
Cassell Publish: ig oo : 

An Old Woman’s Outlook in a Hampshire Village. 
New York: Macmillan and Co. 

Jane Field. By Mary EK. Wilkins, author of “A New 
England Nun and other Stories,” etc. New York: 
Harper & Broth 
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canvas is brought into requisition. Miss 
Wilkins, whose tales of a few pages have 
made her famous, in “Jane Field” has 
shown that her power is not conserved to 
the smaller story, but that she is equally at 
home in the large novel. The humor in 
“Jane Field” is exquisite, if a quality the 
demand for which is at its apex at present 
must be the first to be noticed; the pathos 
is as exquisite, and the entire performance a 
remarkable one. The sternness, the unbend- 
ing quality of Jane, the love that prompts 
her to the commission of a crime, her per- 
sistence in not telling a direct falsehood 
when she is acting a stupendous lie, her 
breaking at the last, and that breaking 
never to be mended—all this makes up a 
character which will not soon be effaced 
from the memory. There are several scenes 
in the book which stand out with startling 
vividness, notably that first night in the old 
Maxwell homestead, where Jane sits in the 
dark, all night with her bonnet on, Amanda 
Pratt and her neighbors are “ real *’ breath- 
ing beings, every one of them. The book 
is put down with regret that it is not longer, 
and satisfaction that it is complete in itself, 


A capital military story is not always at 
hand. In “ Micah Clarke,” it was shown 
that A. Conan Doyle could write such a 
story. It is not at all surprising that in 
“‘ The Great Shadow” he has given a stir- 
ring tale of the days of the threatened 
invasion of England by Napoleon. The 
glimpse, and more than a glimpse, of 
Waterloo, as told by the hero of the tale, is 
the great chapter of the. book and has in it 
the very spirit of the times and the all-times 
spirit of a great meeting of opposing forces, 
each sure of the victory. 


When “ Cape Cod Folks” was given to 
the public, it was hailed as’ something sur- 
prisingly fresh and able. In “ Vesty of 
the Basins,”” Mrs. Greene uses the same pen 
with equally clever effect. Vesty is a 
strangely noble creature, and, if she is just 
a little inconsistent now and then, is she 
not a woman? And is not consistency 
“the bugbear of little minds’’? The men 
in the story are the huge simple fellows 
with Titanic wit and strange unreserve that 
we were made acquainted with in the 
author's first book. There are remarkable 


The Great Shadow. By A. Conan Doyle, author of 
“Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” “Micah Clarke,” 
etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Vesty of the a, a Novel. By Sarah P. McLean 
Greene, author of ‘Cape Cod Folks,” etc. New 
York: & Brothers. 
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humorous scenes in this novel, and one of 
the most beautiful is the death of Uncle 
Benny as Vesty sings “ Sail away to Gal- 
ilee.” ~ 

There is a vague dreaminess about it, 
too, told as it is by the invalid “ Major,” 
who Stays amongst the simple folk— 
becomes one of them, so to speak, before 
he goes out again into the great world 
which claims him as one of its titled ones, 
but never robs him of the fragrant mem- 
ories of those days by the sea, where he 
loved and gained his wife. 


The indefatigable Duchess has added 
another to her almost interminable list of 
novels, this time under her own name— 
Mrs. Hungerford. One knows what “ Lady 
Verner’s Flight’’ will be like, before one 
opens it. It will be simply “ Molly Bawn” 
or “Phyllis” served up in a_ slightly 
different dress, and probably with less fresh- 
ness than belonged to her earlier books. 
There is’ one thing to be said for the 
Duchess that cannot always be predicated 
of more aspiring authors: the conversations 
between her people are always amusing, 
even if sometimes absurd, while her heroes 
are always desperately in love, a refreshing 
sight in this latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Of course, it would be possible 
to pick the book to pieces, as when one of 
her heroines says: ‘‘ Who are you talking 
about?’ But that would be taking it more 
seriously than it is ifitended to be taken. 
As a means of beguiling the ennui of the 
sick-room or the tedium of a railway journey 
or the long hours on the piazza at a sum- 
mer-resort, affording a refuge from endless 
crocheting and its concomitant gossip, it 
has its uses, and should be regarded from 
that standpoint. 

R. C. V. Meyers. 


Among the numberless volumes of verse 
that are issued from the too prolific press of 
the present time, it is a pleasure to come on 
one of such permanent interest and value 
as “‘ The Collected Poems of Philip Bourke 
The life and the work of Mr. 
Marston belong wholly to the last half of the 
nineteenth century, for he was born on the 
13th of August, 1850. As weare told in the 
Introductory Biography, he was the son of 
Dr. Westland Marston, poet and dramatist, 
and the descendant of John Marston, the 


Lady Verner’s Flight. By Mrs. Hungerford. New 
York: John A. Taylor Co. 

The Collected Poems of Philip Bourke Marston. 
Edited and with Biographical Sketch by Louise 
Chandler Moulton. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
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sixteenth-century playwright, and had surely 
a poetic inheritance. ‘Fhe story of his brief 
life—for he died in the February of 1887, 
when he was but a few months more than 
thirty-six years old—must make strenuous 
appeal to the sympathy of every reader. 
He was only three when he lost his sight, 
so that he could never learn to read, he 
whose interest in books was so absorbing— 
he could never behold beauty, he whose 
longing for the beautiful was a veritable 
hunger of the soul. It was, however, his 
good fortune to be surrounded, from his 
birth, by the best-known poets, novelists, 
and dramatists of his time. His education 
was the talk he heard and the books that 
were read to him. Rossetti and Swinburne 
were among his dearest friends, the author 
of “Festus” was his godfather, Dinah 
Maria Mulock (Mrs. Craik) was his god- 
mother. His own family loved and served 
him with passionate devotion. Perhaps Fate 
was as kind to him, until he reached the 
age of twenty, as Fate could be to one who 
sat in the darkness, hungering and thirsting 
for the light. 

At twenty, however, the desperate tragedy 
of his life began ; for then his mother—who 
had been friend, critic, and amanuensis, all 
in one—died; and from that time on, it 
seemed as if. death pursued him. The 
beautiful girl to whom he became engaged 
within a year after his mother’s death lived 
only three months after their betrothal. His 
most intimate friend, Oliver Madox Brown, 
died three years later. In 1878, his best- 
beloved sister Cicely, who had been from 
the time of their mother’s death his second 
self, was taken from him; and early in 1879 
his other sister, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, died, 
in her turn. His brother-in-law, Arthur 
O'Shaughnessy the poet, died in the January 
of 1881, and, in the April of 1882, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, of whom Marston wrote as 
“leading the train of love.” Only his 
father—himself old and feeble—was left to 
share the last sad years.of Philip Marston’s 
life: a life so tragic in its woe, so noble in 
its achievement, so full of helpfulness and 
sympathy for others, as to be unmatched in 
the annals of literary biography. 

He loved this dear familiar world passion- 
ately, despite the crown of thorns he wore. 
He loved his friends, he loved music, he 
loved flowers; but, above all, he loved his 
art: and his poems were not only his work, 
but his solace. ; 

In this Collected Edition are included his 
three volumes published before his death— 
“Song-Tide,” <‘All-In-All,” and ‘“ Wind 
Voices ’’—a volume collected and published 
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after his death, under the title of “A Last 
Harvest,”’ and also a group of poems, called 
“Aftermath,” not hitherto included in any 
volume. ‘“ Song-Tide’’ was first published 
in 1871. It contained a sequence of fifty- 
seven sonnets, addressed to the girl who 
was the heroine of his life’s young romance. 
It contained also a group of the ‘‘ Garden 
Secrets ’’ which were continued in subse- 
quent volumes, and concerning which Ros- 
setti wrote that he and William Bell Scott 
had been reading them together, and had 
agreed that they were worthy of Shakespeare 
in his subtlest lyrical moods. It also con- 
tained, among a variety of miscellaneous 
poems, “A Christmas Vigil,” a_ realistic 
poem so strenuous and so impassioned, it 
hardly seems possible that it could have 
been, as it was, the work of a youth not yet 
out of his teens. 

“All-In-All”” was first published in 1874. 
It was, with the exception of one poem, 
wholly devoted to the memory of the poet’s 
lost love. One sonnet in it has been quoted 
by almost every collector of sonnets since 
its issue; but it is so universal an expres- 
sion of the noblest unselfishness of grief 
that it should find place here. 


NOT THOU, BUT I. 


It must have been for one of us, my own, 
To drink this cup and eat this bitter bread. 
Had not my tears upon thy face been shed, 
Thy tears had dropped on mine; if I alone 
Did not walk now, thy spirit would have known 
My loneliness; and did my feet not tread 
This weary path and steep, thy feet had bled 
For mine, and thy mouth had for mine made moan: 


And so it comforts me, yea, not in vain, 
To think of thine eternity of sleep; 
To know thine eyes are tearless though mine 
weep: 
And when this cup’s last bitterness I drain, 
One thought shall still its primal sweetness 
keep,— 
Thou hadst the peace, and I the undying pain. 


“Wind-Voices”” was published in 1883. 
It more than sustained the high expectations 
to which Mr. Marston’s former volumes had 
given rise. It was more varied in its range, 


more perfect in its art. The London ‘‘Acad- 
emy "’ said of it that it contained the weight- 
iest and the most delicate work its author 
had as yet produced. Lyrics more poign- 
antly beautiful than its loveliest, sonnets 
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nobler than its noblest, it would be hard to 
find anywhere in modern verse. 

It was the last volume that Marston was 
destined to give to the world during his life- 
time. Soon after its publication, his health 
began rapidly to decline; and though he 
wrote many more poems, he lacked the 
strength or the energy to collect them. 
This task was left to’ his executor, Mrs. 
Moulton, who in 1891 compiled and pub- 
lished “A Last Harvest.’”’ The opening 
poem of this volume is so full of fantastic 
charm—of what Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, in speaking of it, called ‘its wild 
beauty and melody ’—that the temptation 
to quote it is irresistible : 


LOVE’S LOST PLEASURE-HOUSE. 


Love built for himself a Pleasure-House— 
A Pleasure-House fair to see: 

The roof was gold,.and the walls thereof 
Were delicate ivory. 


Violet crystal the windows were, 
All gleaming and fair to see ; 

Pillars of rose-stained marble up-bore 
That house where men longed to be. 


Violet, golden, and white, and rose, 
That Pleasure-House fair to see 

Did show to all; and they gave Love thanks 
For work of such mastery. 


Love turned away from his Pleasure-House, 
And stood by the salt deep sea: 

He looked therein, and he flung therein 
Of his treasure the only key. 


Now never a man till time be done 
That Pleasure-House fair to see 
Shall fill with music and merriment 

, Or praise it on bended knee. 


But quotations, were there space for them, 
would convey at best but a fragmentary idea 
of the splendid sum of Philip Bourke Mar- 
ston’s achievement—the haunting melody of 
his lyrics, the stately nobility of his sonnets, 
the individuality and the charm that must 
give him his abiding and distinguished place 
among the Victorian poets. His life was 
short and sad, as he himself said: ‘ Sharp 
was the bread for his soul’s nourishing,” 
and bitter the spring from which he strove 
to quench his spirit’s thirst ; but he sits now 
among the immortals, and the eyes which 
have drunk their fill of light are no longer 
sad. L. 
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S lawn tennis going out? 
part, | have never hitherto dared to 
say so; but perhaps I may at last 

express an opinion that, except for quite 
young girls, I do not find this game, or any 
other kind of jumpery, graceful for young 


ladies. I do not think that even Atalanta, 
though as fleet as the wind, looked her best 
when she was running; and sure I am that 
the girls who watched her, and could not 
run at all, but sat out quiet, cool, with their 
hair in order and the folds of the chiton 
gracefully falling to their feet, thought the 
same thing, and smiled with contentment. 
I hear from a west country lady that this 
summer there has been a sad falling-off in 
lawn tennis. At large garden-parties, the 
girls all came in garden-party dress, which, 
I believe, is a long kind of dress; very few 
turned up in lawn-tennis dress, which I 
believe to be a short kind of dress. They 
prefer, you see, the coolness and grace of 
one who walks rather than the warmth and 
disheveledness of one who jumps. Besides, 
my friend tells me it is not everyone who 
looks well in a blouse and a short skirt. 
She further reports a return of croquet. 

You, my dear young lady, cannot remem- 
ber what croquet used to be—the tyrant that 
it was, the breeder of enmities that it was, 
and of hatreds and rivalries innumerable 
that it was. That was in the sixties, before 
you were born. Of course, I remember the 
time very well. For my own part, I could 
never play the game. My balls would not 
go through the hoops; I maddened all the 
players. At last, with a chosen band united 
by the one bond of hating the game, and 
exasperated by the insults hurled at us for 
incompetence, we formed a croquet club of 
our own, of which the rules were these: 

If any player, at any’ time, shows the 
least interest in the game, he is to be expelled 
the club. 

The meetings are to be weekly, but no 
one is obliged to attend. 

The annual gold medal of the club shall 
be awarded either to that player who can 
show the least number of attendances or to 


- that member whose play, in the opinion of 


the majority, has been the most uniformly 
and consistently disgraceful. 
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Somehow or other—I forget why—it was 
in the year 1866, which is a long time ago— 
the club fell to pieces. 1 believe that. no 
gold medal was ever bestowed. If, how- 
ever, croquet come in again, I recommend 
the above rules for the foundation of another 
club with similar objects.— Walter Besant. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. — The deepest experi- 
ences of our lives, or the course of events 
which has led to our most intense convic- 
tions, can scarcely be told in any autobio- 
graphical form. They lie too near the torn 
quick of somebody’s heart, and would make 
the whole life thrill, as a draught of cold air 
thrills a neuralgic face. One cannot even 
talk them over while they’are fresh. One 
has to put them away into silence, just as 
one lays one’s dead in the earth, and though 
we all know that any grave may be opened 
when it is old enough, by that time there is 
not much there but the dry bones! No, the 
only real:resurrection for these experiences 
is on the page of the poet or the story-teller. 
Our favorite poets and story-tellers are those 
who reveal ourselves. 


PuzzLes.—There will always be puzzles 
in our lives, and so it is better to be content 
to give up uselessly trying to put the pieces 
together. Content, I say; for, after all, we 
need not fret at our stupidity. If we have 
no key to the problem here, we are sure of 
finding one hereafter, when the hard things 
of time are made clear in the light of eter- 
nity. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers— 
Créme Simon, marvelous for the complexion 
and light cutaneous affections; it whitens, 
perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Simon, 13 
Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. . Park & Til- 
ford, New York. Druggists’; perfumers’, 
fancy-goods stores. 


A PITIABLE SIGHT it is to see an infant 
suffering from the lack of proper food. It 
is entirely unnecessary, as a reliable food 
can always be obtained; we refer to the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
Sold by grocers and druggists everywhere. 


SUBSCRIBERS who change their address 
should promptly notify us, giving both the 
old and new address. 


ALL REMITTANCES should be made either 
by P. O. order, express, or check, made pay- 
able to the order of: TH PETERSON MAGA- 
ZINE Co. If neither of these can be had, send 
bank-notes or silver in a registered letter. 














From the Painting by Bernardino Luim 


VIRGIN AND SON. 
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